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National  Grocers  Bulletin 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY  Progressive  Grocer 


IN  AVGUST  .  .  .  Helping  the  grocer  sell  more 

CANNED  GRAPEFRUIT 

Each  month  in  leading  grocery  magazines  Canco  grapefruit — and  the  grocer  who  reads  the  adver- 
,  features  a  different  canned  food  —  each  month  tisement  shown  here  will  be  a  better  canned 
our  mail  tells  us  how  welcome  these  pages  are,  grapefruit  salesman,  just  as  he  has  become  a 

and  how  widely  their  ideas  and  information  better  salesman  for  many  of  the  other  items  the 
are  being  put  to  work.  This  month  it’s  canned  canned  food  industry  packs. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 
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RESISTANT 


Is  your  soil  infested  with 
Fusarium  Wilt?  Th  en 
by  all  means  you  need 
the  additional  crop  pro¬ 
tection  that  goes  with 
these  Wilt  Resistant 
strains. 


prime  ractor  or  disease 
resistance/  but  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  there 
is  a  greater  inherent  vig¬ 
or,  which  is  no  small 
matter  in  combating  such 
unfavorable  crop  condi¬ 
tions  as  frost — or  heat 
and  drouth. 


BLOOD 

TELLS" 


MARYLAND 
ALASKA 
58  DAYS 


WISCONSIN 
EARLY  SWEET 
58  DAYS 


W.  WAStllNGTON  rr. 
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BREEDERS  AND  GROWERS  — 


-  BEANS  -  SWEET  CORN 


FOR  QUALITY  CAN 


PEAS 


THE  CAfNJNINC  TRADE 


Empire  State  Pickling  Cck 

masuPACTuPERS  AND  PACKERS 

Silver  Floss  Sauer Kralt  and  Kralt  Juice 

MAIN  OFPiCE 

Phelps,  N.Y. 


k■pT^l  IS,  1934. 

Cameron  'sn  "rcl.lrcrv  Co., 

240  aortii  Ashland  Ava., 

Chicago,  Illlmls. 

Gentlemen: 


ffo  are  enclosing  our  check  In  Tall  settlement  of 
account  covering  the  automatic  line  of  can-making  machinery 
which  you  recently  installed. 

Tell  Allan  that  we  are  averaging  65,000  to  70,000  k 
cans  per  day,  and  that  all  the  machinery  is  running  A thout 
a  hitch.  There  is  nothing  for  the  Tester  to  do,  because  .oe 
do  not  have  any  cans  that  are  defective. 

Yours  vary  truly, 

e:.tir2  state  co. 

BE3.L3IC  ^r. 


/ 


One  More 
Satisfied 
User  of  the 
CAMERON 
AUTOMATIC 
LINE 


Make  your  own  cans. 

Can-manufacture  holds  no 
mysteries. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co. 

240  N.  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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OF  the  countless  housewives  who 
visit  their  neighborhood  stores, 
millions  have  been  reading  Continen¬ 
tal’s  Canned  Foods  advertising  which 
tells  so  convincingly  that  '^Health  and 
Freshness  Come  in  Cans/^ 

But  consumer  acceptance  is  not 
enough.  It  merely  opens  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  canners,  distributors  and 
dealers.  The  housewife  needs  to  be 
reminded  of  the  advertising  while 
she  is  in  the  store.  It  is  that  which 
changes  acceptance  to  sales. 

Your  sales  organization  can  be 
an  important  field  unit  in  this  national 
drive  to  promote  Canned  Foods  sales. 
If  you  will  urge  your  wholesalers  and 


brokers  to  use  the  merchandising 
helps  which  Continental  provides, 
free,  you  will  benefit  doubly  from 
Continental’s  campaign  to  sell  your 
products. 

Ask  them  to  let  a  Continental  rep¬ 
resentative  put  on  the  instructive 
Slide-Sound-Film  on  Canned  Foods 
marketing.  Encourage  them  to  send 
for  the  reprints  of  national  advertise¬ 
ments  and  display  folders  for  distri¬ 
bution  to  retailers.  Do  everything  in 
your  power  to  convert  those  millions 
of  advertising  impressions  into  mil¬ 
lions  of  added  Canned  Foods  Sales! 
Everyone  can  help— will  you  do  your 
share? 


Amjiist  20,  lUSi. 
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EDITORIALS 

The  ultimate — You  have  been  informed  that 
the  budget  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Canning 
Code  will  total  $150,000  per  year,  and  that  this 
will  equal  an  assessment  of  one-tenth  cent  per  case, 
based  upon  the  1933  packs,  and,  what’s  more,  that 
every  canner  must  contribute.  There  is  nothing  vol¬ 
untary  about  this  assessment:  you  will  have  to  dis¬ 
tinctly  show  the  number  of  cases  you  packed,  and 
then  pay  the  amount  assessed,  or  run  afoul  of  the  law 
and  be  closed  up.  If  you  packed  20,000  cases  you  pay 
$20;  if  50,000  $50;  1,000,000  cases  $1,000.  That  is 
not  much  to  pay  for  the  immense  benefits  you  will 
receive  from  the  enforcement  of  the  Code  provisions. 
Again  we  remind  you  that  these  are  your  regulations, 
enforced  by  you  on  yourselves,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  industry,  and  of  course  you  must  pay  for  them, 
and  all  in  the  industry  must  pay,  for  there  are  no 
charity  patients  in  this  job. 

But  of  course  this  will  bring  the  old  whiz:  “We 
are  being  regimented,”  “Our  rights  and  liberties  are 
being  taken  from  us,”  “It  ain’t  Constitutional.”  And 
there  will  not  be  lacking  those  who  contend  that  the 
Code  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  industry;  that,  in  fact, 
it  is  an  obstruction  and  an  injury  to  the  smooth  flow 
of  business.  We  humans  are  peculiar  jiggers,  more 
stubborn  and  more  obstinate  than  any  army  mule  ever 
heard  of.  The  hardest  task  you  ever  encounter  is 
when  you  try  to  do  something  for  the  good  or  for  the 
welfare  of  another!  Christ  labored  to  heal,  to  help 
and  to  comfort  His  fellow  men — He  never  did  any¬ 
thing  but  good — and  everything  He  proposed  or  did 
was  for  the  benefit  of  humanity — and  in  return  He  was 
crucified  by  the  very  people  He  had  helped  most! 
And  men  today  fight  away  from  the  religion  He  left 
for  their  greater  happiness.  During  the  past  nearly 
two  thousand  years  it  has  changed  the  whole  face  of 
the  earth,  and  for  the  better,  for  true  religion  is  the 
greatest  and  only  guarantee  of  earthly  happiness — 
yet  it  is  the  one  thing  man  fights  most  persistently 
against!  You  can’t  explain  it. 

For  fifty  years  and  more  the  forward-looking  men 
‘d‘  the  canning  industry  have  labored  hard  to  show 
their  fellow  canners  that  they  could  benefit  themselves 
most,  and  their  industry,  if  they  would  come  into  asso¬ 
ciations  of  canners  and  so  work  together.  They  urged 
that  their  cause  was  a  common  one,  and  that  if  they 
united  their  efforts  they  could  produce'  increased  busi¬ 
ness  and  promote  better  feelings  and  more  happiness. 


And  they  could  have  done  it  upon  this  same  small 
assessment  if  all  had  listened  to  these  efforts  to  help 
them.  If  the  industry  had  had  such  a  National  Asso¬ 
ciation,  with  local  branches  everywhere,  the  industry 
would  not  only  be  doing  all  that  this  Code  prescribes 
but  very  much  more.  It  would,  by  this  time,  have  be¬ 
come  a  great  offensive  and  defensive  force,  in  the  name 
of  canned  foods,  defending  its  members  and  the  goods 
from  injustices;  raising  the  general  standard  of  qual¬ 
ity  to  a  high  level,  and  educating  the  world  on  the 
value  of  canned  foods.  The  aroused  and  united  indus- 
*try  would  have  kept  its  black  sheep  under  control  and 
out  of  sight,  if  not  out  of  the  business.  All  of  this 
would  have  been  to  the  direct  benefit — the  good — of 
every  canner  in  the  business,  and  the  cost  would  have 
been  trifling.  Why  wasn’t  it  done  ?  There  is  but  one 
answer :  perverse  human  nature. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the  brokers,  to  the 
machinery-supply  industry,  to  jobbers  and  to  every 
line  of  industry. 

Now  rub  your  eyes  and  realize  what  is  going  on 
around  you.  We  have  often  referred  to  the  N.  R.  A. 
as  a  great  school,  in  which  much-needed  lessons  are 
being  taught  grown-up  business  men ;  not  just  the  can¬ 
ning  industry,  but  every  industry  and  calling  in  the 
country — all  have  needed  it,  and  all  are  getting  it. 
You  are  having  built  for  you  the  kind  of  an  associa¬ 
tion  you  should  have  built  long  ago  for  yourselves, 
and  the  Government  is  lending  its  police  power  to 
enforce  your  regulations.  That  is  not  complimentary 
to  any  set  of  business  men,  but  it  is  necessary.  The 
time  will  come,  however,  when  the  Government  will 
no  longer  be  called  upon — will  not  be  needed — to  en¬ 
force  the  regulations,  because  all  men  will  have  come 
to  realize  that  the  regulations  are  but  the  natural  out¬ 
growth  of  civilized  man  to  live  peaceably  and  in  har¬ 
mony  with  his  fellow  man.  That  is  what  will  come 
out  of  Codes  in  every  industry.  It  is  inevitable : 
the  proper  sort  of  an  industrial  association,  to  which 
every  man  or  firm  entering  the  industry  must  belong, 
and  must  subscribe  to,  and  live  up  to  its  rules  and 
regulations,  and  naturally  of  course,  pay  a  full  pro¬ 
portionate  share  of  the  expense  of  maintenance. 
State  and  National  pure  food  authorities  will,  one  day, 
issue  licenses  to  operate  a  food  producing  plant  on 
conditions  of  that  kind.  Anything  else  leads  but  to 
disorder  and  to  anarchy.  Anything  else  is  against 
civilized  methods.  The  welfare  of  this  nation,  or  any 
nation,  is  dependent  upon  industry — our  banks,  doc¬ 
tors,  lawyers  and  callings  of  every  kind.  What  right, 
therefore,  has  anyone  to  try  to  enter  a  line  of  industry 
without  agreeing  to  abide  by  the  rules  and  regulations 
which  years  of  experience  have  proved  needful  for 
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the  welfare  of  that  industry  ?  What  diiference  is  there 
between  that  sort  of  a  “business  man”  and  the  anarch¬ 
ist  who  wants  to  wreck  all  established  government? 
The  man  who  insists  upon  going  it  alone,  and  in  that 
sense  to  be  a  “rugged  individualist,”  is  nothing  but 
an  anarchist.  No  nation,  no  home,  no  business  could 
exist  with  such.  That  is  not  unconstitutional ;  it  is  the 
very  essence  of  democracy. 

Get  the  right  view  of  this  movement  and  you  will 
see  its  ultimate,  and  the  wisdom  and  the  benefit  of  it. 
There  are  no  politics  in  this;  it  is  common  sense, 
forced  by  necessity  into  action:  real  democracy. 

ji  * 

FLASHES 

C.  A.  CAREY  &  COMPANY,  food  brokers  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  who  have  long  occupied  offices  in  the  Mariner 
&  Merchants  Building,  will  move  into  new  offices  at 
Chestnut  Street  and  Delaware  Avenue  about  Sep¬ 
tember  1st. 

ALBERT  D.  (RADY)  RADEBAUGH,  formerly 
senior  crop  specialist  of  the  American  Can  Company’s 
Research  Department,  Maywood,  Illinois,  packed  tack 
and  family  July  1st  and  headed  for  Dayton,  Wash¬ 
ington,  where  he  assumed  the  duties  of  supervising 
production  of  the  new  Blue  Mountain  Canneries. 

THE  WALLA  WALLA  CANNING  COMPANY, 
Walla  Walla,  Washington,  which  made  its  beginning 
about  two  years  ago,  has  increased  its  capital  stock 
from  $80,000  to  $100,000. 

CRANBERRY  CANNERS,  INC.,  South  Hampton, 
Massachusetts,  are  considering  a  plan  to  operate  100 
roadside  stands  from  Pennsylvania  to  Maine  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  sale  of  “Ocean  Spray”  Cranberry  Cocktail. 

THE  SCHIOCTON  KRAUT  COMPANY  has  been 
incorporated  at  Schiocton,  Wisconsin,  with  a  $100,000 
capital,  to  manufacture  sauer  kraut  and  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  other  vegetables  for  canning.  Incorporators 
are  A.  A.  Huppert,  H.  V.  Meissner  and  R.  W.  Hansen. 

NEW  EQUIPMENT  has  been  added  to  the  J.  B.  In- 
derrieden  Company’s  Rice  Lake,  Wisconsin,  plant, 
practically  doubling  its  capacity. 

THE  HILAND  CANNING  COMPANY  has  been 
formed  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Missouri,  by  C.  V.  Wheat,  C.  H. 
Austin  and  Raymond  Snow. 

THE  RICHLAND  APPLE  CORPORATION,  Win¬ 
chester,  Virginia,  has  moved  its  Baked  Apple  canning 
equipment  to  Richland,  Washington. 

M.  A.  WEBSTER,  G.  T.  Hoarne  and  R.  B.  Brad¬ 
shaw  have  formed  the  Webster  Packing  &  Brokerage 
Company  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  to  pack  and  dis¬ 
tribute  canned  foods. 

A  NEW  TWO  STORY  canning  and  warehousing  ad¬ 
dition  is  being  built  to  the  Weber  Kraut  and  Canning 
Company  plant  at  St.  Louis,  at  a  cost  approximating 
$7,500. 
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THE  DUNBAR-DUKATE  COMPANY,  Gulfport, 
Mississippi,  is  remodeling  and  improving  its  plant 
in  preparation  for  the  shrimp  pack. 

FRED  B.  CHILDS  has  been  elected  to  the  Presi¬ 
dency  of  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby.  He  formerly  was 
assistant  to  the  president  of  his  company  and  special 
N.  R.  A.  advisor. 

THE  ENTIRE  PLANT  of  the  Central  Lake  Can¬ 
ning  Company,  Central  Lake,  Michigan,  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  E.  B.  Gill  Canning  Company,  Inc.  The 
new  company  expects  to  carry  on  and  keep  up  the 
standard  of  quality  established  by  the  old  company  in 
its  30  years  of  existance. 

J.  H.  DEMPSEY  until  recently  superintendent  of 
the  F.  E.  Booth  cannery  at  Pittsburg,  California,  has 
made  a  change  and  is  now  superintending  operations 
at  the  E.  B.  Cross  Canning  Company  at  Monterey. 

THE  AGAR  PACKING  AND  PROVISION  COM¬ 
PANY,  Chicago,  has  opened  a  new  canned  meat  de¬ 
partment  in  charge  of  G.  E.  England  and  Charles 
Tucks. 

THE  HOUGHLAND  PACKING  COMPANY, 
Franklin,  Indiana,  has  added  new  machinery  which 
will  double  the  capacity  of  the  plant. 

HARRY  W.  FREEDMAN  of  Harry  W.  Freedman 
&  Company,  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  left  for  a  trip  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  where  he  will  visit  the  firm’s  principals 
in  California  and  the  Northwest.  He  will  be  gone 
about  three  weeks. 

THE  SMITH  CANNING  COMPANY,  Clearfield, 
Utah,  has  taken  over  the  plant  of  Brigham  City  Can¬ 
ning  Company,  Brigham,  formerly  operated  by  the  late 
John  L.  Pierce. 

SEVERAL  CANNERIES  in  the  vicinity  of  Salem, 
Oregon,  are  operating  batteries  of  Automatic  Peeling 
Machines  on  Pears  this  season,  which  will  place  work¬ 
ers  on  a  time  basis  rather  than  a  piecework  wage  basis. 
Some  of  the  plants  installing  this  equipment  are: 
Oregon  Packing  Company,  Hunt  Bros.  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  Reid-Murdock  Company,  Paulus  Bros.,  and  the 
Producers  Co-Operative  Packing  Company. 


( Continued  on  page  12) 
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It’s  an  easy  matter  to  convert 
any  Super  machine  into  a 
Pulper,  Finisher  or  Juice 
Extractor.  You  simply  change 
the  Hopper,  Paddles  and 
Screen — and  this  is  hut  the 
work  of  a  few  minutes. 


SUPER  PULPER 

Pulps  or  cyclones  by  entirely  new 
principle  using  both  pressure  and 
centrifugal  force.  Greater  capacity, 
maximum  efficiency,  better  quality, 
increased  yield. 


SUPER  FINISHER 

Gives  super  smooth  results 
and  has  enormous  capacity. 
Steps  up  the  quality  of  the 
product,  assuring  highest 
prices  for  your  pack. 


JUICE  EXTRACTOR 
ATTACHMENTS 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  ALL  Food  Products 


Mail  the  coupon  for  fully  illustrated 
Catalog  No.  200. 


Easily  adjusted  to  pro¬ 
duce  as  fine  a  juice  as  you 
wish,  —  or  to  obtain  great¬ 
est  possible  yield.  Ordi¬ 
narily,  juice  yield  is  60% 
or  more.  Installed  on 
either  Super  Pulper  or 
Super  Finisher.  Permits 
making  of  juice  with  high 
vitamin  content,  avoids 
beating  air  into  product. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 


C-3-34 


Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


SPRAGl'F.-SKT.I.S  CORI*. 
nivision  of  Food  Maohinerv  Corp. 
HOOPFSTON,  IT.I.INOIS 
Please  send  me  without  obligation 
your  new  General  Catalog  No.  200. 


SEND  ' 


FOR 


THIX 


BOOKi 


Name 


Firm 


Address 


City 


Slate 


HAMACHEK 

IDEAL 

VINER 

FEEDERS 

Good  feeding  is  half  of  good  threshing  and 
in  order  to  insure  good  threshing,  you  must 
have  a  viner  feeder  that  separates  the  large 
forksful  of  vines  and  feeds  the  viner  as  con¬ 
tinuously  as  possible.  Continuous,  even  feed¬ 
ing  is  essential  to  best  results  on  any  viner. 
For  these  reasons,  over  three  thousand  Hama- 
chek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  distributors 
have  been  manufactured  and  sold. 

Important  improvements  have  been  made 
on  Hamachek  Feeders  during  the  past  few 
years.  With  these  improvements  the  feeder 
requires  less  attention,  the  upkeep  is  reduced, 
and  its  efficency  is  increased. 

Our  standard  machine  is  now  made  so  that 
when  it  is  installed  its  feeding  end  is  about 
twenty  inches  lower  than  the  opening  in  the 
viner,  which  results  in  easier  pitching.  Long¬ 
er  feeders  can  be  furnished  for  convenience 
in  pitching  vines  from  the  ground. 

The  distributor  is  now  pivoted  so  that  its 
discharge  end  automatically  raises  when  too 
large  forksful  are  fed  into  the  feeder.  Any 
forkful  that  can  enter  between  the  distribut¬ 
or  and  the  conveyor  will  pass  into  the  viner 
without  clogging.  The  sides  of  the  feeder 
are  held  apart  with  cast  iron  braces  so  that 
the  discharge  end  is  free  to  raise  and  adjust 
itself  automically  according  to  the  size  of  the 
forkful  of  vines.  The  specially  designed  feed¬ 
ing  chains  are  now  heat  treated,  which  adds 
considerable  life  and  strength. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE  »  »  WISCONSIN 

^Iso  Manufacturers  of 

VINER,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS,  AND 
CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Condition  of  Canners’  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners.  You  need  this 
kind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 


and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute, 
your  communications. 

TOMATOES 

SAN  FERNANDO,  CALIF.,  August  7th,  1934— 
Planted  early,  and  while  vines  look  good  very  few  to¬ 
matoes  set.  Looks  as  though  we  would  not  have  much 
of  a  run  until  regular  time,  about  September  20th. 
Had  an  increased  acreage  this  season,  but  it  will  only 
offset  poor  stands.  If  weather  is  favorable  and  we  do 
not  have  an  early  freeze,  may  be  able  to  make  a  fair 
pack,  but  anyone’s  guess  is  as  good  as  ours. 

GREENFIELD,  IND.,  August  13th,  1934  —  Vines 
heavy,  settings  light  but  plenty  of  bloom.  Crop  will 
be  late. 

WINCHESTER,  IND.,  August  13th,  1934—340 
acres;  12  per  cent  increase  over  1933.  Yield  will  be 
normal  and  a  little  better  than  1933,  so  we  expect  20 
per  cent  increase  in  pack. 

GREENSBORO,  MD.,  August  11th,  1934 — Our  acre¬ 
age  is  about  normal.  Prospects  at  present  are  for 
about  85  per  cent  of  normal  yield,  due  mainly  to  a  loss 
of  plants  in  the  fields,  and  late  setting  of  plants.  Early 
blooms  have  not  set  much  fruit. 

HALETHORPE,  MD.,  August  11th,  1934 — Acreage 
normal.  Vines  in  a  healthy  condition  with  a  very 
light  setting  of  fruit.  Need  rain  badly. 

WEST  PLAINS,  MO.,  August  13th,  1934— Complete 
failure  on  account  of  drought. 

HOPEWELL,  N.  J.,  August  11th,  1934 — 90  acres 
for  1934  and  110  acres  for  1933.  Yield  all  depends 
on  what  the  set  amounts  to  that  is  going  on  right  now. 
Tomatoes  are  very  scarce  on  vines  at  this  time,  but 
lots  of  blossoms.  Just  had  nice  rain  that  was  very 
much  needed.  Crop  will  be  late.  Patches  look  very 
well,  with  exception  of  few  where  vines  have  not 
grown  so  well.  Whatever  happens  between  now  and 
the  middle  of  September  will  control  crop,  but  with 
everything  favorable,  we  will  have  an  average  crop. 

NEWARK,  N.  Y.,  August  13th,  1934 — Acreage  looks 
fairly  good  in  spite  of  the  drought  that  we  have  had, 
although  on  the  lighter  soil  quite  a  lot  of  dry  rot  is 
appearing,  and  the  tomatoes  have  not  set  very  heavy, 
where  on  the  heavier  soil  they  are  setting  up  fairly 
well.  Plants  look  good.  Estimate  about  80  per  cent 
of  a  normal  crop. 

AMELIA,  OHIO,  August  8th,  1934 — Not  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  a  crop  with  plenty  of  rain  from  now  on. 
No  rain  no  crop. 

MT.  STERLING,  OHIO,  August  13th,  1934— Heat 
cocked  bloom  on  vines  and  also  sunburned  some  that 
were  on  vines.  Our  prospects  cut  30  per  cent  at  least. 


We  urge  your  co-operatton  and  invite 


PEMBERVILLE,  OHIO,  August  8th,  1934— Looks 
like  about  60  per  cent  of  a  crop,  caused  by  the  extreme¬ 
ly  hot  and  dry  weather.  Have  had  a  couple  of  local 
showers  that  have  helped  wonderfully.  First  setting 
of  tomatoes  are  very  small.  We  must  depend  on  the 
blossoms  that  are  now  in  the  making. 

TAFT,  VA.,  August  9th,  1934  —  Acreage  in  Lan¬ 
caster  County  and  three  adjoining  counties  is  10  per 
cent  over  last  year.  Crop  was  20  days  behind  time 
before  the  rainy  spell.  Have  quite  a  little  blight  and 
scald.  Very  small  setting  of  fruit  on  about  50  per  cent 
of  crop.  If  we  have  an  early  fall  and  frost,  will  have 
a  very  short  pack.  Will  not  begin  packing  this  year 
until  September  10th,  if  then. 

CHRISTIANSBURG,  VA.,  August  11th,  1934— We 
have  about  25  per  cent  increase  in  acreage  in  our  sec¬ 
tion.  Our  yield  will  be  50  to  75  per  cent  of  normal, 
depending  on  the  season  for  the  next  two  months. 

MONTVALE,  VA.,  August  13th,  1934—35  per  cent 
shortage  compared  with  former  years.  Feel  confident 
after  frost,  that  this  will  hold  good  throughout  the 
state.  What  affected  the  hay  crop  is  responsible  for 
failure  in  tomatoes. 

NACE,  VA.,  August  10th,  1934 — Acreage  normal; 
yield  about  60  per  cent  of  a  crop  at  this  time.  Vines 
are  not  filling  with  tomatoes. 

PRAIRIE  DU  CHIEN,  WIS.,  August  13th,  1934— 
About  a  50  per  cent  crop  as  compared  to  normal  years. 

CORN 

FREDERICK,  MD.,  August  14th,  1934— Frederick 
County  has  been  suffering  very  severely  from  a  long 
drought.  The  early  plantings  are  yielding  from  noth¬ 
ing  to  half  ton  per  acre.  Showers  over  the  past  week¬ 
end  will  help  the  late  crop.  Yield  will  be  about  20 
per  cent. 

LEBANON,  OHIO,  August  13th,  1934— Right  now 
we  judge  the  percentage  of  normal  to  be  40  per  cent. 

•  We  lost  60  per  cent  during  six  days  of  extreme  heat 
about  10  days  ago.  Our  only  hope  now  is  the  late  crop, 
as  the  early  corn  is  not  worth  pulling.  Our  acreage 
now  is  about  the  same  as  last  year,  deducting  acreage 
that  is  ruined.  Yield  looks  same  as  last  year,  or  about 
80  per  cent  of  normal.  We  expect  to  start  packing  the 
last  of  this  week,  or  not  later  than  Monday,  August 
20th,  with  the  probability  of  being  “down”  every  few 
days,  as  the  crop  is  spotted  as  to  maturity  dates. 

LEBANON,  OHIO,  August  13th,  1934 — Approxi¬ 
mately  20  per  cent  of  normal. 


{^Continued  on' Page  26) 
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The  J 


Heati 


Improved  Brush  Finishers, 

Indiana  Chili  Sauce  Machine, 

Pumps  for  Pulp  and  Catsu|), 

Hampers,  Knives,  Soldering  Flux,  Solder 
C.  M,C.,  Superbrite  and  Nubrite 
Metallic  Coatings. 

Stickle  Differential  Drainage  and  Return 
Boiler  System, 

Steam  Traps, 

Tomato  Juice  Strainers, 

Storage  Tanks  with  Preheating  Coils  or 
Steam  Crosses, 

Indiana  Paddle  Finishers 
Fillers, 

Cooking  Tanks  either  Cypress  or  Glass 


This  Unit  is  composed  of  three  stainless  steel 
tanks,  each  supplied  with  a  heating  coil  made  of 
stainless  steel  tube.  A  propeller  type  agitator 
of  slow  motion,  keeps  the  contents  thoroughly 
stirred.  A  special  valve  in  center  of  bottom 
controls  the  contents,  which  by  operating  the 
valve  handle,  can  be  directed  to  the  filler,  while 
another  position  sends  the  wash  water  to  the 
sewer.  A  third  position  seals  all  ports  complete¬ 
ly  and  permits  the  contents  to  be  processed. 
Conductor  pipes  to  and  from  the  Unit  are  of 
stainless  steel.  This  appliance  is  ideal  for 
Tomato  Juice. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

INDIANA 

Aprons,  Gloves, 

Firepots  and  Furnaces,  Capping  Steels, 
Steel  Stools  and  Dippers, 

Indiana  Continuous  Pumpkin  handling 
System, 

Preheating  Coils  and  Steam  Crosses. 

T omato  Salters, 

Stainless  Steel  Glass  lined  pipe  and 
fittings. 


Indiana  Juice  Extractor 

This  machine  is  built  according  to  the 
dictates  of  science.  It  delivers  as  per¬ 
fect  Tomato  Juice  as  it  is  possible  to 
make,  and  this  juice  is  not  laden  with 
free  air  (so  detrimental  to  Vitamin  B). 
You  cannot  make  quality  juice  on  a 
machine  of  the  pulper  type.  No 
coring  is  necessary.  The  Indiana 
Juice  Elxtrator  is  so  designed  that  hard 
green  cores  and  the  like  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  yield  any  of  their  off-flavor¬ 
ed  juices,  but  are  ejected  without  be¬ 
ing  pressed.  All  parts  of  the  machine 
coming  in  contact  with  the  product 
are  of  Bronze  or  Monel  Metal,  sanitary 
in  every  detail  and  easily  cleaned, 
instantly.  The  device  is  continuous 
in  operation. 

“Il’s  very  economical  to  make  Juice  the 
Indiana  way”. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Commission 

Gunned  arui  Gannen  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  L.  S.  A. 


LITHOGRAPHING 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 


THE  lOBBERS  ON  INFORMATIVE  LABELS 

ICTOR  H.  HANF,  chairman  of  the  National- 
American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  Can- 
ners’  Conference  Committee,  has  filed  with 
N.  R.  A.  the  following  memorandum  with  respect  to 
the  proposed  formulation  of  standards  of  quality  for 
canned  foods  under  provisions  of  the  Canning  Indus¬ 
try  Code.  In  this  memorandum,  Mr.  Hanf  points  to 
a  practical  and  effective  way  of  giving  the  consumer 
the  benefit  of  a  more  informative  label,  thus  avoiding 
impractical  and  unenforceable  proposals,  from  the 
wholesale  grocers’  viewpoint,  which  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed  up  to  this  time.  The  memorandum  follows: 

“This  memorandum  is  submitted  in  behalf  of  the 
National- American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association 
with  respect  to  the  provisions  of  the  Executive  Order 
of  May  29,  1934,  to  the  effect  that  the  canning  industry 
shall  designate  a  committee  to  cooperate  with  N.  R.  A. 
in  the  formulation  of  standards  of  quality  for  canned 
foods  and  the  labeling  thereof. 

“Wholesale  grocers  distribute  approximately  70  per 
cent  of  the  canned  foods  sold  to  the  American  public, 
while  chain  store  organizations  distribute  about  30  per 
cent.  Approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  canned  food 
handled  by  wholesale  grocers  is  sold  under  distribu¬ 
tors’  labels,  and,  insofar  as  the  higher  grades  are  con¬ 
cerned,  this  percentage  is  larger.  The  wholesale 
grocer,  therefore,  is  vitally  interested  in  the  labeling 
of  canned  food  to  indicate  standards  of  quality,  par¬ 
ticularly  since  such  labeling  will  vitally  affect  the  fu¬ 
ture  growth  of  the  canning  industry.  Millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  have  been  invested  in  developing  good  will  in  the 
wholesale  distributors’  labels  and  trade  marks  and  it 
therefore  is  obvious  that  labeling  to  indicate  standards 
of  quality  is  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  wholesale  grocers  of  the  country. 

“We  earnestly  urge  that  grade  labeling  for  canned 
food  under  the  Canning  Industry  Code  be  established 
by  a  committee  of  representatives  of  National  Recov¬ 
ery  Administration,  the  food  and  drug  administration, 
canners,  wholesale  grocers,  and  consumers,  so  that 
there  may  be  a  practical  solution  of  this  problem  with 
a  view  of  giving  the  consumer  more  information  of  a 
practical  nature,  and  promoting  enforcement. 

“The  National-American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  never  has  opposed  enactment  of  any  statute, 
adoption  of  any  regulation  or  formulation  of  any  rea¬ 
sonable  standard  for  food  products  designed  to  give 
consumers  adequate  protection.  It  is  our  desire  to 
cooperate  in  every  way  to  meet  the  provisions  of  the 
Executive  Order  of  May  29,  1934,  and  to  aid  in  the 
formulation  of  standards  of  quality  for  canned  foods, 
and  labeling  thereof,  which  would  be  enforceable  and 
which  would  afford  adequate  protection  and  informa¬ 
tion  to  consumers,  but  which  at  the  same  time  would 
not  destroy  the  valuable  good  v/ill  now  existing  in  the 


labels  and  trade  marks  of  many  wholesale  grocers  in 
the  United  States. 

“The  National-American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  however,  respectfully  opposes  the  compulsory 
labeling  of  canned  food  by  the  use  of  technical,  semi- 
technical  and  indefinite  nomenclature  as  respects  grad¬ 
ing  and  grade  labeling  determined  from  time  to  time 
by  canners,  canners’  organizations  or  government 
agencies  for  the  following  reasons : 

“1 — The  principal  grades  as  established  by  canners  for  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  from  “Fancy”  down  to  “Standard.”  These 
grades  are  practically  synonomous  with  the  grades  “A,”  “B” 
and  “C”  in  the  order  mentioned  as  formulated  by  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
under  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Acts  and  the  United 
States  Warehouse  Act. 

“A — The  above  nomenclature  is  NON-INFORMATIVE  to 
the  consumers  in  that  the  consumers  have  no  means  of  inter¬ 
preting  these  grades  unless  they  have  previously  made  them¬ 
selves  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  meaning  thereof.  This  is 
true  of  any  technical  or  semi-technical  wording  on  labeling, 
regardless  of  whether  it  be  “Fancy,”  “Choice”  and  “Standard” 
or  “A”  “B”  “C”  as  above  stated.  We  wish  to  point  out  that 
absolutely  uniform  and  enforceable  grades  for  canned  foods 
cannot  be  established  under  any  of  the  above  described  systems 
of  grading  and  grade  labeling. 

“We  must  all  concede  that  no  official  authority  or  group  can 
control  the  quality  of  crops  from  year  to  year.  The  quality  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  varies,  depending  upon  climatic  condi¬ 
tions,  and  there  are  normal  and  regular  differences  in  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  various  sections  of  the  country. 

“Furthermore,  in  any  system  of  grading  there  must  neces¬ 
sarily  exist  a  variation  within  the  grades  themselves,  which 
would  mean  in  fact  that  the  distributor  who  has  established  a 
reputation  with  the  consuming  public  by  striving  to  use  the  very 
highest  quality  obtainable  within  the  grade,  would  be  forced 
to  compete  with  that  group  of  distributors,  and  they  do  exist, 
who  would  for  obvious  reasons  attempt  to  use  the  lowest  quality 
within  the  grade  itself.  There  would  be  a  tendency  to  lower 
the  general  average  quality  that  the  consumer  receives  and 
many  canners  would  find  it  more  profitable  to  pack  down  to 
the  lowest  possible  grade  level  rather  than  to  manufacture  a 
product  of  better  quality.  The  result  naturally  would  be  great 
injury  to  consumers  and  the  entire  industry. 

“B — Enforcement  of  compulsory  technical  or  semi-technical 
grade  labeling  is  not  only  cumbersome  and  difficult  but  well 
nigh  impossible,  for  the  reason  that  certain  elements  in  these 
grades  are  impossible  of  absolute  measurement,  i.e.,  flavor, 
which  is  one  of  the  important  components  of  the  grading  process. 

“Furthermore,  because  of  the  variation  in  climatic  and  grow¬ 
ing  conditions  in  various  parts  of  the  country  where  the  same 
generic  product  is  raised  and  canned,  there  would  be  and  is  a 
recognized  variation  in  the  quality  of  the  various  present  es¬ 
tablished  standards. 

“In  further  explanation  of  this  point.  Congress  has  seriously 
considered  the  subject  of  grading  and  grade  labeling  on  several 
occasions.  The  most  recent  expression  of  Congress  will  be 
found  in  the  McNary-Mapes  Amendment  of  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  enacted  on  July  8,  1930.  This  statute  authorizes  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  to  establish  a  reasonable  standard  of 
quality  for  each  class  of  canned  food  but  specifically  provides 
that  the  word  “class”  means  and  is  limited  to  a  generic  prod¬ 
uct  for  which  the  standard  is  to  be  established,  and  does  not 
mean  a  grade  variety  or  species  of  a  generic  product.  Thus, 
we  have  a  recent  clear  expression  by  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  policy  of  Government  Grades  for  canned  food  products, 
under  the  McNary-Mapes  Amendment  to  the  Food  and  Drug 
Act  of  1906. 
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Ship  Your 

Canned  Foods  and  Merchandise 

by  rail  or  water  to 

BALTIMORE 

/or  STORAGE  and  DISTRIBUTION 
by 

THE  TERMINAL  WAREHOUSE  CO. 
oF  Baltimore  City 

(Established  1 894.  Capital  Stock  $600,000) 

Two  large  warehouses  are  located  in  the  center 
of  the  City  and  one  on  the  harbor  and  all  have 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Sidings. 

Liberal  loans  are  made  upon  canned  foods  and 
other  staple  merchandise  when  stored  in  these 
warehouses  and  this  assistance  is  of  great  advant¬ 
age  to  the  patrons  of  the  Company 


Will  Your  Fire  Insurance  Keep  Pace 
With  Your  Rising  Values? 


ar  ar  ar 


This  can  be  taken  care  oj 
automatically 
without  extra  cost. 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 


Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Telephone  Superior  7700 

CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


MODER^N 

GANSE 


GAMSE  LITHOGRAPHING  CD. 

—  INC.  — ' 

Herman  Eamse ,  i>rEs+. 
4-l9-4’2l  E.Lombard  St. 
BALTIMORE.MD. 

Phones PtAZA  IS^S-tSP'S 


CONTINUOUS 

COOKERS 


Tomatoes, 

Cherries, 

Apples, 

Kraut, 

Etc. 


For  any  size  can,  any  capacity  up  to  1 80 
cans  per  minute.  Write  for  quotation. 


CANNING^  MACmNERY 

J!  Single  Ihdt  or  J!  Complete  Canning  Plant 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 
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“In  accordance  with  the  above  amendment,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  formulated  specifications  for  minimum  stand¬ 
ards  on  certain  canned  commodities  and  required  all  commodi¬ 
ties  below  these  standards  to  be  specifically  labeled  to  inform 
consumers  that  such  products  were  below  standard.  To  date, 
the  record  does  not  disclose  any  successful  prosecution  by  the 
Government  for  violation  of  the  amendment  or  of  the  standards 
described  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

“2 — It  must  be  conceded  that  the  tremendous  growth  of  the 
canning  industry  has  been  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  wholesale  grocers,  i.e.,  those  distributors  selling 
their  own  featured  brands  in  the  various  markets  in  which 
they  distribute.  This  is  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  the  dis¬ 
tributors  realized  that  successful  marketing  and  increased  con¬ 
sumption  of  canned  food  depended  almost  entirely  upon  im¬ 
provement  of  quality  under  the  various  labels  used.  It  has, 
therefore,  not  only  been  a  question  of  altruism  and  integrity 
on  the  part  of  these  wholesale  distributors,  but  also  good,  hard, 
common  sense,  for  as  the  past  has  proven  wholesale  grocers 
realize  that  the  success  of  their  business  and  reputation  of 
their  brands  are  dependent  upon  the  quality  in  the  cans  them¬ 
selves. 

“Conclusion — In  accordance  with  our  previous  statement,  we 
feel  that  the  consumer  is  entitled  to  some  further  informative 
labeling  of  canned  food  products  but  this  labeling  must  be  of 
such  character  that  violation  of  the  provisions  of  any  such, 
established  labeling  regulation  must  be  practical  and  easily 
enforceable.  We  recommend  that  this  label  in  substance  be  as 
follows: 

“a — Information  on  labels  of  canned  tree  fruits  to  state  the 
approximate  density  of  the  syrup  in  terms  of  ‘Extra  Heavy,’ 
‘Heavy,’  ‘Medium,’  ‘Light,’  etc.  The  size  of  the  fruit,  i.e.,  num¬ 
ber  of  pieces  in  the  can,  to  be  described  as  ‘Mammoth,’  ‘Large,’ 
‘Medium  Large,’  or  ‘Medium.’ 

“b — In  the  case  of  canned  vegetables,  the  problem  is  more 
difficult  and  it  might  be  impossible  to  formulate  proper  inform¬ 
ative  wording  for  all  varieties.  On  such  products  as  canned 
peas,  we  would  recommend  that  the  wording  show  the  size  in 
well-known  descriptive  terms,  these  terms  to  correspond  to  the 
various  size  sieves  now  in  general  commercial  use,  i.e..  No.  1 
sieve  to  be  called  ‘Tiny  or  Extra  Small,’  No.  2  sieve,  ‘Small’; 
No.  3  sieve,  ‘Medium’;  No.  4  sieve,  ‘Medium  Large’;  No.  5  sieve 
‘Large’;  No.  6  sieve  or  larger,  ‘Extra  Large.’  Peas  that  have 
not  passed  through  any  sieves  or  screens  to  be  called  ‘Unsifted 
or  Ungraded  for  Size.’  In  the  discretion  of  distributors,  labels 
may  bear  additional  informative  wording  for  the  latter,  such 
as  ‘Large  Unsifted’  in  cases  where  the  cans  contain  peas  as 
large  as  No.  5  sieve,  or,  for  example,  ‘Medium  Unsifted’  or 
‘Medium  Ungraded’  in  cases  where  the  cans  contain  no  peas 
larger  than  a  No.  3  sieve.  The  basic  variety  of  pea,  namely, 
‘Sweet  or  Sweet  Wrinkled’,  or  ‘Early  June  or  Alaska,’  also  to 
be  shown  on  the  label. 

“The  details  of  the  informative  wording  on  the  above  prod¬ 
ucts,  as  well  as  on  others  that  can  be  similarly  explained  on 
the  label,  should  be  worked  out  along  these  lines  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labels  and  Standards  under  the  Canning  Industry 
Code  in  conjunction  with  an  advisory  committee  of  wholesale 
grocers. 

“We  further  recommend  that  regardless  of  what  form  of 
labeling  shall  be  determined  upon  under  the  Canning  Industry 
Code,  that  adequate  time  be  given  all  distributors  of  canned 
food  within  which  to  dispose  of  labels  and  labeled  products  on 
hand,  thus  avoiding  large  and  uneconomic  waste.’’ 

Jit 

FLASHES 

(Continued  from  page  G) 

CALIFORNIA  PACKING  CORPORATION  is 
building  a  new  cannery  at  Stockton,  Calif. 

WITH  THE  RESIGNATION  of  Elmer  Ivers  as 
manager  of  the  Loveland  Canning  Corporation,  Den- 
*  ver,  Hugh  Scilley  was  named  to  fill  the  vacancy. 


SAM  LADINSKY  will  soon  begin  building  a  $20,000 
pickle  factory  in  City  Terrace,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

THE  W.  L.  JONES  FOOD  COMPANY  of  Pember- 
ville,  Ohio,  have  added  a  new  high  pressure  boiler  of 
150  pounds  pressure  to  further  improve  the  quality 
of  the  tomato  pulp  for  which  they  are  well  known 
throughout  the  trade. 

FEDERAL  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  Administra¬ 
tion  will  operate  a  large  meat  cannery  in  a  building 
formerly  occupied  by  Daniels  Wholesale  Grocery  Com¬ 
pany  at  Arcadia,  Florida.  The  plant  will  have  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  100  beeves  daily.  The  present  meat  cannery 
operated  there  by  F.  E.  R.  A.  will  be  used  for  the  can¬ 
ning  of  vegetables. 

ROBERT  GROTFIELD,  who  operates  retail  stores 
in  Chicago,  has  leased  the  warehouse  of  the  Casnovia 
Farm  Products  Association,  at  Casnovia,  Michigan, 
and  will  install  a  modern  canning  plant  within  the 
building.  The  production  of  this  plant  is  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Grotfield  Stores. 

HIRSCH  BROTHERS  have  replaced  their  pickling 
and  salting  station  at  Hastings,  Michigan,  which  was 
recently  destroyed  by  fire,  with  a  new  plant  of  annual 
capacity  of  50,000  bushels  of  cucumbers. 

THE  NEW  FIVE  STORY  addition  to  the  Campbell 
Soup  Company’s  Chicago  plant  is  just  about  com¬ 
pleted  and  will  be  put  into  operation  very  shortly. 

GARY  OPENS  OFFICES— J.  H.  Gary  &  Co.  have 
opened  offices  at  149  California  street,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  and  will  represent  the  Pacific  Packing  Com¬ 
pany  of  Oakdale,  Calif.,  as  sales  agent. 

Jft  jn 

HARRY  W.  KREBS  DEAD 

NE  of  the  industry’s  always  prominent  and 
lovable  figures  passed  on  this  week — Harry  W. 
Krebs,  for  years  sales  manager  of  the  Packers 
Can  department  of  the  American  Can  Company,  and 
member  of  the  Gettogether  Committee  of  the  Tri-State 
Packers  Association,  in  charge  of  the  entertainments 
given  at  every  convention  of  that  body.  All  canners, 
brokers  and  supply  men  knew  him  and  loved  him,  at 
least  in  this  section  of  the  country.  He  died  Tuesday, 
August  14th,  and  was  buried  Thursday,  August  16th, 
from  his  home  in  Baltimore. 

,  Harry  was  born  to  the  can  business,  his  father  be¬ 
ing  a  member  of  the  old  can  making  firm  of  Black  & 
Krebs,  one  of  the  Big  Four,  before  the  formation  of 
the  American  Can  Company.  As  a  boy  he  began  his 
life  in  that  office,  and  when  the  big  company  was  form¬ 
ed  took  his  place  in  that  office,  rising  to  its  manage¬ 
ment  for  this  district.  Two  years  ago  he  resigned  and 
on  that  occasion  was  tendered  a  splendid  banquet  by 
the  industry.  His  friends  have  lately  noted  a  steady 
decline  in  his  health,  but  he  retained  his  happy  smile 
and  never  complained.  He  was  not  old — possibly  60 — 
but  had  grown  white,  which  but  added  to  his  dignity, 
if  that  were  possible.  The  industry  mourns  a  real 
friend  and  courtly  gentleman. 
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And  Now—— 

lt*s  Beer  in  Cans 


WITH  the  streamlining  of  automobiles,  the  elec¬ 
trification  of  ice,  and  robot  airplane  control, 
the  Krueger  Brewing  Company  of  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  has  followed  the  great  natural  law  of 
“gearing  itself  to  advancement”  by  “streamlining 
beer.”  The  most  extraordinary  thing  about  the  many 
recent  changes  in  old  customs  is  the 
tremendous  avenue  of  possibilities 
opened  by  each  which  never  suggested 
themselves  until  the  innovation  was 
accomplished.  For  instance,  who 
would  ever  have  thought  that  the  “un- 
hallowed'hands”  of  a  second  and  third 
generation  brewer  might  “desecrate 
the  wisdom  of  their  ancestor  founder, 
the  late  Judge  Gottfried  Krueger  and 
introduce  the  lowly  tin  can  as  a  beau¬ 
tiful,  serviceable,  and  exceedingly 
practical  container  for  the  particular 
brew  which  began  its  famous  career 
76  years  ago. 

The  glass  bottle  may  be  destined  for 
the  discard  if  the  general  public  ac¬ 
cepts  the  new  container  with  the  avid¬ 
ity  of  the  89-3/10  per  cent  of  1000 
persons  to  whom  the  Krueger  Com¬ 
pany  recently  sent  a  questionnaire  and 
four  sample  tin  can  containers  of  their 
“Finest”  beer.  An  extraordinary  re¬ 
ply  greeted  the  brief  message  sent  out 
by  William  C.  Krueger,  president  of 
the  one  brewery  in  New  Jersey  which 
did  not  close  during  the  fourteen  re¬ 
cent  trying  years  of  prohibition.  He 
asked  that  they  put  into  their  refrig¬ 
erator  and  properly  cool  the  cans  of  Kraeusened  (pro¬ 
nounced  Kroy-zen-ed,  naturally  carbonated)  beer, 
hermetically  sealed,  and  “keg-lined”  which  was  deliv¬ 
ered  to  them  by  a  special  messenger  with  patented 
opener  especially  designed  for  beer  in  cans.  He  asked 
them  to  taste  it  and  then  give  a  frank  opinion  of  the 
step  the  brewery  was  considering.  A  few  days  later 
when  all  of  the  questionnaires  had  been  received  at 
the  Krueger  Brewery,  the  answers  to  the  test  showed 
an  extraordinary  public  acceptance  of  Krueger’s  beer 
in  cans  packaged  by  the  American  Can  Company  in 
an  actual  sampling  test  in  the  homes  of  the  1000  fam¬ 
ilies.  These  families  were  chosen  from  the  list  of 
Krueger’s  regular  customers  so  that  the  variable  taste 
of  different  brands  of  beer  might  be  eliminated  from 
consideration  and  the  test  focused  entirely  on  the 
(luestion  of  “Beer  in  Cans  vs.  Beer  in  Bottles.”  Sev¬ 
enty-five  and  six-tenths  per  cent  replied.  89-3/10  per 
cent  answered  question  one,  “How  do  you  like  beer  in 
cans?”  in  the  affirmative.  And  many  were  very  em¬ 


phatic  in  additional  comment.  6-8/10  per  cent  replied 
they  disliked  it.  2-6/10  per  cent  said  they  thought  it 
tasted  the  same  as  bottled  beer  and  1-3/10  per  cent 
gave  no  reply. 

The  claims  of  the  American  Can  Company  in  regard 
to  this  unique  method  are: — “That  canned  beer  gives 
you  the  brewer’s  (On  Draught)  flavor 
to  a  degree  never  reached  before  in 
individual  containers.  Now  that  beer 
in  cans  is  an  accomplished  fact,  it  is 
not  possible  to  bring  beer  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  purer,  more  healthful  form 
than  in  these  containers  which  are 
hermetically  sealed  and  keg  lined.  You 
open  it,  taste  it — just  as  if  you  had 
always  known  about  canned  beer  be¬ 
cause  it  is  at  last  a  sanitary  personal 
package  which  never  enters  any  home 
but  yours  and  is  never  twice  used. 
The  can  is  the  first  and  only  home 
sized  container  with  a  keg  lining. 
Beer  barrels  whether  made  of  wood 
or  metal  are  lined  with  a  special  coat¬ 
ing,  insuring  the  characteristic 
draught  beer  flavor.  The  same  type 
of  lining  used  for  barreled  beer  lines 
the  new  containers.  In  a  sense,  the 
result  is  an  individual  keg  of  beer.  It 
took  three  years  of  painstaking  ex¬ 
perimenting  and  research  to  accom¬ 
plish  it.  Canned  beer  is  fully  pro¬ 
tected  from  light  ....  the  enemy  of 
food  value  and  flavor.  Beer  is  de¬ 
stroyed  by  strong  light  but  the  can 
gives  100  per  cent  protection.  The 
can  takes  half  the  space  yet  holds  exactly  as  much 
beer.  There  is  no  bother  saving  empties  and  return¬ 
ing  them  to  the  store  when  beer  is  served  in  cans. 
After  cooling  the  beer,  the  can  is  grasped  firmly. 
Hooked  opener  is  placed  under  rim  and  the  longer  lever 
arm  of  the  holder  is  lifted  so  that  the  short  piercing 
end  makes  its  incision  in  the  top  of  the  can,  rolling 
back  the  sharp  edges  so  it  is  impossible  to  cut  the 
servers  hand,  and  the  beer  is  ready  to  pour.  64  per 
cent  less  space  is  required  and  55  per  cent  less  weight 
is  the  accomplishment  of  “beer  in  cans.”  The  average 
bottle  beer  case  is  18^^  inches  long.  Canned  beer  case 
is  16)4  inches  long.  The  bottle  case  is  10%  inches 
high.  The  canned  case  is  5)4  inches  high.  The 
wooden  case  is  11%  inches  wide,  whereas  the  new 
canned  beer  case  of  corrugated  board  is  11)4  inches 
wide.  Says  the  American  Can  Company,  “what  a 
contrast . . .  and  what  a  difference  when  you  store  it 
or  lift  it!” 


Ueer  Can  Developed  by  American  Can  Co. 
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In  a  short  time  “Krueger  will  streamline”  beer  in 
cans  for  the  general  market.  The  can  will  be  the 
“pint  sized  keg.”  It  is  believed  that  the  novelty  of 
the  idea  will  tremendously  increase  the  sale  of  the 
product  as  is  invariably  the  case  with  a  new  package. 
And  in  this  case,  the  product  should  be  improved  by 
the  package.  It  is  expected  that  the  convenience  in 
handling,  keeping,  etc.,  will  stimulate  sales  after  the 
introduction  of  the  can  as  the  hostess  can  easily  serve 
twice  the  amount  of  beer,  consuming  half  the  amount 
of  space  in  her  ice  box  and  she  can  chill  the  beer  much 
quicker.  It  may  be  the  ideal  way  to  sell  beer  for 
home  consumption.  At  least  it  will  net  a  great  deal 
of  advertising  in  the  presentation  for  consideration. 
The  public  will  soon  return  the  answer. 

*  JC 

THE  PICCLY-WICCLY  CONVENTION 

Asheville,  N.  C.,  August  27-28-29 

HE  Piggly-Wiggly  Operators  Convention  at  Ashe¬ 
ville,  N.  C.,  on  August  27-28-29,  promises  to  be  a 
rousing  affair,  and  they  are  bent  upon  inviting 
interested  industries  to  be  present.  They  are  exten¬ 
sive  distributors  of  canned  foods,  as  you  know,  and 
they  are  offering  opportunity  to  food  producers  to  ex¬ 
hibit  in  the  model  store  they  propose  erecting  in 
George  Vanderbilt  Hotel  in  Asheville. 

If  you  are  interested,  get  in  touch  with  R.  G.  Clark, 
General  Manager  Piggly  Wiggly  Corp.,  Cincinnati. 

INDUSTRIES  FOUND  EAGER  TO  COMPLY  WITH 
CODES 

A  MPLE  evidence  that  American  industry  is  not 
only  willing,  but  anxious,  to  comply  with  its 
/  \  codes  is  found  in  reports  of  N.  R.  A.’s  Compli¬ 

ance  Division. 

The  latest  of  these  reports,  made  public  August  6, 
shows  that  State  N.  R.  A.  Directors,  without  reference 
to  Washington,  were  able  during  the  two  weeks’  pe¬ 
riod,  ended  July  21,  to  adju.st  a  total  of  990  com¬ 
plaints  alleging  violations  of  code  minimum  wage  or 
maximum  hour  provisions. 

In  most  of  the  cases,  the  alleged  violations  were 
found  to  be  merely  employers’  misunderstandings  of 
their  obligations  under  codes;  and  the  result  of  con¬ 
ferences  and  explanations  was  that  restitution  of  a 
total  of  $106,732  was  made  to  some  4,300  employees 
throughout  the  country. 

Another  recent  report  of  the  Compliance  Division 
disclosed  that,  since  the  first  N.  R.  A.  Code  became 
effective  in  July,  1933,  until  July  1  last,  when  more 
than  500  codes  were  in  operation,  less  than  63,200  com¬ 
plaints  of  violations  had  been  filed  against  the  nearly 
3,000,000  employers  of  more  than  24,000,000  industrial 
workers  in  the  United  States.  Duplications  accounted 
for  nearly  one  half  of  the  63,200;  and  investigations 
disclosed  that  from  20  to  30  per  cent  of  all  of  the  com¬ 


plaints  received  were  either  the  work  of  “cranks”  or 
were  unfounded. 

Under  N.  R.  A.  regulations,  complaints  of  violations 
of  the  wage  and  hour  provisions  of  the  codes  may  not 
be  adjusted  by  State  Directors  on  any  ba.sis  other  than 
restitution  by  the  employer  of  the  full  amount  of 
back  wages  due  the  affected  employees.  The  current 
report  of  the  Compliance  Division  shows  adjustments 
of  such  complaints  in  the  various  states,  with  the 
number  of  employees  involved  and  the  amounts  of  res¬ 
titution  made,  as  follows: 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Amount  of 

State 

Cases 

Employees 

Restitution 

Alabama  . 

.  6 

41 

$933.08 

Arizona  . 

.  3 

3 

329.17 

Ai'kansas  . 

.  11 

32 

623.28 

California — San  Francisco....  35 

47 

2,128.24 

California — Los  Angeles.. 

.  23 

53 

3,773.94 

Colorado  . 

.  10 

13 

428.93 

Connecticut  . 

.  13 

30 

497.12 

Delaware  . 

.  9 

59 

842.47 

Florida  . 

.  9 

9 

300.85 

Georgia  . 

.  11 

40 

404.31 

Idaho  . 

.  3 

3 

95.00 

Illinois  . 

.  35 

79 

2,168.54 

Indiana  . 

.  27 

30 

1,071.02 

Iowa  . 

.  16 

18 

497.11 

Kansas  . 

.  5 

7 

554.96 

Kentucky  . 

.  4 

4 

101.93 

Louisiana  . 

.  6 

9 

520.43 

Maine  . 

.  1 

1 

10.00 

Maryland  . . 

.  19 

368 

5,437.75 

Massachusetts  . 

.  23 

119 

2,318.08 

Michigan  . 

.  35 

36 

2,708.05 

Mississippi  . 

.  2 

11 

160.49 

Minnesota  . 

.  85 

146 

4,841.17 

Missouri  . 

.  17 

45 

970.87 

Montana  . 

.  4 

10 

145.22 

Nebraska  . 

.  30 

72 

1,372.00 

Nevada  . 

.  0 

0 

0 

New  Hampshire . 

.  72 

72 

957.48 

New  Jersey . 

.  1 

1 

10.00 

New  Mexico . 

.  1 

1 

1.78 

New  York . 

.  44 

178 

2,257.89 

Albany  . 

.  5 

10 

139.45 

Buffalo  . 

.  23 

180 

3,902.95 

North  Carolina . 

.  19 

145 

5,663.37 

North  Dakota . 

.  4 

12 

1,051.45 

Ohio  . 

.  .56 

125 

3,971.85 

Oklahoma  . 

.  10 

29 

622.09 

Oregon  . 

Pennsylvania 

.  5 

40 

1,582.34 

Philadelphia  . 

.  84 

946 

14,050.43 

Pittsburgh  . 

.  62 

667 

12,238.06 

Rhode  Island . 

.  6 

8 

379.80 

South  Carolina . 

.  8 

53 

932.85 

South  Dakota . 

.  2 

9 

183.98 

Tennessee  . 

Texas 

.  10 

18 

335.70 

Houston  . 

.  40 

61 

2,417.47 

Dallas  . 

.  26 

96 

2,665.81 

Utah  . 

.  2 

4 

.  153.78 

Vermont  . 

.  0 

0 

0 

Virginia  . 

.  29 

40 

1,399.36 

Washington  . 

.  15 

287 

17,815.77 

West  Virginia . 

.  8 

8 

181.26 

Wisconsin  . 

.  7 

11 

394.57 

Wyoming  . 

.  0 

0 

0 

District  of  Columbia . 

.  8 

14 

189.42 

Total,  all  offices . 

.  990 

4,300 

106,732.92 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


WELL,  a  storekeeper  dresses  his  windows  to  at¬ 
tract  customers.  A  salesman  dresses  well  and 
neatly  in  order  to  gain  and  hold  customers. 
Officers  and  directors  of  banks  build  imposing  edifices 
in  order  that  depositors  in  their  institutions  may  feel 
a  sense  of  security  when  depositing  their  funds  in  the 
bank.  After  business  buildings  are  erected  and  oc¬ 
cupied  you  find  signs  on  them  indicating  the  nature  of 
the  business  occupying  the  premises. 

Last  week  a  well  known  broker,  a  good  salesman, 
received  samples  of  1934  pack  peas  from  a  canner 
bearing  a  splendid  reputation  for  honesty  and  fair 
dealing.  Prices  quoted  were  in  line  with  competition 
of  like  grades  and  the  broker  confidently  expected 
some  substantial  bookings.  The  offerings  were  shown 
and  described  according  to  the  canner’s  posting  to  his 
representative.  I  sat  by  a  buyer’s  desk,  heard  a  sales 
presentation  by  the  broker,  saw  the  buyer  look  at  the 
label  on  the  can.  “Have  you  any  other  label,”  he  in¬ 
quired.  The  answer  was  “No,”  and  a  sale  was  lost! 

I  took  a  can  of  the  peas  to  a  housewife  familiar  with 
good  labeling  practices  and  repeated  the  sales  talk  to 
her.  She  said,  “Well,  the  peas  may  be  all  you  say  but 
the  label  does  not  indicate  it.”  Later  her  ten  year  old 
boy  heard  me  ask  her  to  let  me  see  the  can  when  open¬ 
ed  and  he  said,  having  heard  nothing  of  our  previous 
conversation,  “Well,  the  peas  may  be  good  but  that’s 
a  punk  label  on  them.” 

Readers  may  feel  I  am  stressing  too  much  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  better  labeling  of  canned  foods  but  when  a  ten 
year  old  boy  notices  that  a  label  is  unattractive  how 
can  a  packer  expect  to  get  business  on  goods  offered 
under  such  a  wrapper?  You  will  say  this  is  an  ex¬ 
treme  case,  but  I  wonder.  Haven’t  you  at  least  a  single 
label  you  can  use  when  hard  pressed  for  quick  ship¬ 
ment  of  some  variety  of  canned  food  or  some  grade 
for  which  you  do  not  happen  to  have  a  label  designed 
for  it.  A  sort  of  a  “shot-gun”  label?  I’ll  bet  you  have 
and  it’s  of  about  as  much  actual  use  to  you  from  a 
business  building  standpoint  as  a  piece  of  blank  paper 
Ifusted  on  the  can  with  some  typed  information  as  to 
what  is  inside.  If  you  are  going  to  use  a  label  gotten 
up  solely  for  samples,  that’s  Okeh  too,  but  show  plainly 
on  the  label  that  it  is  a  sample  label  only,  that  goods 
will  be  shipped  under  buyer’s  or  other  factory  label 
according  to  terms  of  the  sale  when  made. 

We’ll  look  for  a  moment  at  the  label  I  have  been 
writing  about.  It  is  in  three  colors,  that’s  all  right. 


A  product  vignette  is  shown  but  no  printed  word 
printed  on  the  remainder  of  the  label  to  indicate  the 
contents  of  the  can.  The  label  is  single  faced,  space 
is  taken  to  list  various  products  packed  at  the  factory 
turning  out  the  goods  referred  to.  A  brand  name  is 
missing,  only  an  initial  designation  such  as  C.  C.  C.  Co. 
Brand  meaning  I  presume  that  the  Carefully  Consti¬ 
tuted  Canning  Company  were  or  are  the  packers  of 
the  brand. 

I  don’t  blame  the  canners  altogether  for  allowing 
such  poor  imitations  of  labels  to  get  on  cans  as  are 
often  seen  thereon  but  I  do  blame  and  censure  severely 
any  label  house  that  allows  it.  After  all,  a  canner  is 
a  canner,  he  is  not  apt  to  be  an  artist  or  an  advertis¬ 
ing  man.  He  is  lucky  if  he  is  a  good  field  man,  a  good 
mechanic,  a  good  practical  canner  and  a  past  master 
of  diplomacy  as  it  must  be  practiced  among  farmers 
growing  crops  for  canning.  I  hope  every  label  sales¬ 
man  calling  on  canners  reads  this  article  and  pastes  it 
in  his  hat.  Can  companies  may  spend  millions  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  our  National  Canners  Association  may  meet 
in  conventions  year  after  year,  we  may  listen  to  all 
sorts  of  good  advice  in  connection  with  our  business 
but  if  we  fail  to  dress  oUr  show  window  when  out  after 
sales  we  miss  our  mark  by  a  long  way. 

Good  labels  are  the  displays  you  must  make  of  the 
product  you  wish  to  sell  profitably.  They  are  the  neat¬ 
ly  pressed  suit  of  the  top  notch  salesman,  they  are  the 
brick  and  granite  of  the  bank.  The  information  you 
put  on  your  label  is  the  sign  the  storekeeper  has  over 
his  door. 

•  Nine  out  of  ten  canners  reading  this  article  have 
all  their  labels  bought  for  this  season.  But  I  will  tell 
you  what  you  can  do  now,  this  week,  by  tomorrow  at 
least  without  fail.  You  can  honestly  consider  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  your  labels  and  ask  yourself  if  they  are  all  you 
would  like  to  have  them  be.  You  can  recall  the  visits 
of  your  label  salesman  and  remember  whether  or  not 
they  asked  to  go  over  your  label  book  with  a  view  to¬ 
ward  revising  it  in  any  necessary  places.  If  they  did 
not  do  this  they  failed  in  doing  their  full  duty  by  you. 
You  ought  to  get  another  salesman! 

After  you  have  thought  the  matter  all  out,  sit  down 
and  write  your  label  house  a  letter.  Tell  them  you 
have  been  wanting  for  a  long  time  to  get  at  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  re-vamping  some  of  your  labels  but  that  you 
have  failed  so  far  to  do  this.  Tell  them  you  want  to 
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get  at  the  job  before  ordering  labels  again  and  that 
you  are  enclosing  a  sample  of  each  label  in  your  in¬ 
ventory  together  with  an  estimate  of  the  probable 
length  of  time  each  will  last  you.  Then  ask  them  to 
submit  sketches  of  suggested  changes,  if  any,  which 
they  may  make.  Do  this  now  when  the  spirit  moves 
you  and  long  before  you  need  new  labels.  Time  enough 
will  be  consumed  in  sending  these  preliminary  sketches 
back  and  forth  between  your  plant  and  the  label  house 
so  that  you  will  be  pleased  in  the  end  that  you  did  get 
to  changing  labels  before  you  actually  needed  them. 

I  have,, from  time  to  time  in  the  past,  made  so  many 
suggestions  regarding  improvements  in  labels  I  will 
not  make  any  here  but  wait  instead  until  you  have  fol¬ 
lowed  my  suggestion.  That  is,  get  ten  of  the  leading 
canned  foods  in  your  market.  Set  them  as  you  used 
to  study  your  lessons.  Make  every  outstanding  fea¬ 
ture  of  each  a  never  to  be  forgotten  fact  in  your  mind. 
Adapt  each  outstanding  idea  in  connection  with  each 
into  the  material  improvement  of  your  labels  or  those 
you  feel  it  will  be  best  to  improve. 

In  the  letter  to  your  label  house,  tell  them  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  what  I  have  suggested  that  you  wish  your  labels 
to  represent  and  identify  you  and  your  business  in  the 
minds  of  your  customers.  If  you  are  packing  goods 
just  for  the  sake  of  getting  by  the  restrictions  of  label 
laws  at  present  in  force  and  to  be  enacted,  your  lithog¬ 
rapher  knows  this.  If  you  pack  one  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  lines  in  its  field  your  supply  house  knows  this  too. 
If  they  are  on  their  toes  looking  for  business  you  may 
be  surprised  at  the  labels  they  will  prepare  for  your 
approval.  If  they  are  better  labels  than  you  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  using  and  you  will  be  frank  in  telling 
your  label  salesman  this,  he  will  tell  you  at  once  why 
such  labels  were  gotten  up  for  you. 

In  case  you  are  at  sea  as  far  as  knowing  just  what 
you  do  want  is  concerned,  remember  that  the  requisites 
of  a  good  label  are  not  large  in  number.  A  good  color 
scheme,  a  brand  name,,  a  showing  of  the  product  in 
use,  receipes  for  its  use  and  your  name  are  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  a  good  label.  Gold  leaf  makes  a  label  expen¬ 
sive  and  I  do  not  recommend  it  for  the  average  can- 
ner.  Plain  colors,  except  black,  a  limited  amount  of 
flowery  embellishment  and  plenty  of  white  space 
around  the  vignette  make  a  label  easily  remembered. 

Products  used  for  a  number  of  purposes  in  the  home 
often  have  listed  on  their  labels  the  various  leading 
uses  for  which  the  goods  may  be  used.  Usually  can¬ 
ned  foods  need  to  have  recipes  given  for  listed  uses 
outside  of  the  ordinary  ones  but  if  you  will  see  to  this, 
list  uses  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  just  as  you 
would  those  of  a  scouring  powder.  I  have  on  my  desk 
a  new  package  of  crackers.  We  are  urged  to  use  them 
as  a  base  for  canapes  and  cocktail  tidbits  and  to  serve 
them  with  soups,  beverages  of  all  kinds  and  salads. 
Do  as  much  on  the  label  you  will  select  as  a  trial  of 
this  idea  I  have  bqen  promoting  for  so  long,  that  of 
having  your  labels  representative  of  your  pack,  poli¬ 
cies  and  line  of  foods  you  offer.  Do  this  and  increase 
your  profits.  If  we  can  help  you  solve  individual  prob¬ 
lems,  write  us  care  of  this  column.  No  obligation,  of 
course. 


THE  MASTER  GROCERY  MANUFACTURING 
CODE 

HE  Master  Grocery  Manufacturing  Code  has  not 
yet  been  approved  but  it  may  be  approved  in  the 
near  future  in  substantially  its  present  form,  and 
in  its  latest  draft  contains  some  provisions  concerning 
which  the  Canning  Industry  should  be  advised.  The 
Master  Grocery  Manufacturing  Code  does  not  govern 
the  Canning  Industry.  Section  2  of  Article  I  of  the 
Code  provides,  however,  as  follows: 

“It  is  recognized  that  the  policies  of  the  Act  can 
better  be  effectuated  in  the  grocery  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  distributing  industries  if  all  such  indus¬ 
tries  are  subject  to  codes  of  fair  competition  con¬ 
taining  substantially  comparable  provisions.  It  is 
therefore  provided  that  if  any  grocery  manufac¬ 
turing  industry  shall  fail,  within  thirty  days  after 
the  approval  hereof,  to  have  applied  for  this  Code, 
or  to  be  operating  under  a  separate  code  to  which 
it  is  subject  and  which  contains  such  comparable 
provisions,  the  Administrator  may,  of  his  own  mo¬ 
tion  or  upon  application  of  any  interested  party, 
provide  for  a  hearing  in  accordance  with  Section 
3  (d)  of  the  Act,  to  determine  whether  any  or  all 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Code  shall  govern  such 
industry,  and  he  may  take  such  other  action  with 
respect  to  such  industry  as  is  authorized  by  the 
Act.” 

The  above  Section  of  the  proposed  Code  does  not 
confer  upon  the  Administrator  any  power  respecting 
amendment  of  the  Canning  Code  additional  to  that 
which  is  conferred  by  Article  IX  of  the  Canning  Code. 
It  indicates,  however,  that  it  may  be  the  purpose  of 
N.  R.  A.  to  seek  modification  of  the  Canning  Code  by 
inserting  in  it  provisions  similar  to  those  contained 
in  the  Master  Grocery  Manufacturing  Code. 

Provisions  which  are  in  the  Master  Grocery  Manu¬ 
facturing  Code  and  which  are  not  contained  in  the 
Canning  Code  are  as  follows: 

“Article  VII,  Section  1.  Open  Price — (A)  No 
grocery  manufacturer  shall  offer  to  sell,  contract 
to  sell,  or  sell  (except  pursuant  to  a  mutually  ir¬ 
revocable  contract  to  sell  not  in  violation  of  this 
Code  when  entered  into)  any  product  to  a  trade 
buyer  except  upon  the  basis  of  an  open  price 
which  is  strictly  adhered  to  while  effective.  The 
term  “open  price”  as  used  in  this  Section  means  a 
price  list  (a)  which  is  published  or  available  for 
the  equal  information  of  all  trade  buyers  (actual 
and  solicited)  alike  located  in  the  same  competi¬ 
tive  market  area,  and  (b)  which  declares  all  the 
manufacturer’s  prevailing  prices  and  terms  of  sale 
for  such  product.  (B)  No  grocery  manufacturer 
shall  make  or  permit  to  be  made  any  direct  or  in¬ 
direct  price  concession  to  a  trade  buyer.  The  term 
“direct  or  indirect  price  concession”  means  any 
variation  from  the  manufacturer’s  open  price, 
whether  by  means  of  a  rebate,  allowance,  pay¬ 
ment,  free  deal,  gift,  brokerage,  or  by  any  other 
means  whatsoever.  (C)  This  Section  shall  not 
apply  to  sales  of  commodities  customarily  sold  in 
bulk  on  a  bid-and-asked  basis  in  open  competitive 
buying;  nor  to  sales  for  charitable  or  relief  pur¬ 
poses. 
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“Article  VII,  Section  2.  Unearned  Service  Pay¬ 
ment — No  grocery  manufacturer  shall  pay  a  trade 
buyer  for  an  advertising  or  other  distribution  ser¬ 
vice  by  such  buyer  (a)  except  in  pursuance  of  a 
written  contract  made  in  good  faith  and  explicitly 
defining  the  service  to  be  rendered  and  the  pay¬ 
ment  for  it  and  the  method  of  auditing  perform¬ 
ance;  and  (b)  unless  such  service  is  rendered  and 
such  payment  is  reasonable  and  not  excessive  in 
amount;  and  (c)  unless  such  contract  is  separate 
and  distinct  from  any  sales  contract  and  such  pay¬ 
ment  is  separate  and  distinct  from  any  sales  price 
and  is  not  designed  or  used  to  reduce  a  sales  price ; 
and  (d)  unless  such  payment  is  equally  available 
for  the  same  service  to  all  competitive  buyers  in 
the  same  competitive  market;  and  (e)  unless  a 
copy  of  each  such  contract  is  retained  on  file  for  a 
period  of  one  year.  In  order  to  investigate  an 
alleged  violation  of  this  Code,  the  Administrator 
may  require  a  grocery  manufacturer  to  report  any 
such  contract  made  by  him  and  to  produce  a  copy 
thereof  for  inspection. 

“Article  VII,  Section  4.  Destructive  Price  Chit¬ 
ting — Wilfully  destructive  price  cutting  is  an  un¬ 
fair  method  of  competition  and  is  forbidden.  Any 
grocery  manufacturer  or  member  of  any  other  in¬ 
dustry  or  the  customers  of  either  may  at  any  time 
complain  to  the  appropriate  Code  Authority  that 
any  published  price  constitutes  unfair  competi¬ 
tion  as  destructive  price  cutting  imperilling  small 
enterprises  or  tending  toward  monopoly  or  the 
impairment  of  code  wages  and  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Such  Code  Authority  shall  within  five  (5) 
days  afford  an  opportunity  to  the  manufacturer 
publishing  the  price  to  answer  such  complaint  and 
shall  within  fourteen  (14)  days  make  a  ruling  or 
adjustment  thereon.  If  such  ruling  is  not  con¬ 
curred  in  by  either  party  to  the  complaint,  all  pa¬ 
pers  shall  be  referred  to  the  Research  and  Plan¬ 
ning  Division  of  N.  R.  A.  which  shall  render  a 
report  and  recommendation  thereon  to  the  Admin¬ 
istrator. 

“Article  VII,  Section  7.  Payment  or  Diversion 
of  Brokerage — No  grocery,  manufacturer  shall 
pay  nor  permit  to  be  paid  a  brokerage  or  com- 
I  mission  to  a  trade  buyer.” 

j  The  proposed  Master  Code  contains  no  definition  of 
“brokers.” 

I  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  wage  and  hour  provi- 
t  sions  of  the  proposed  Master  Grocery  Manufacturing 
I  Code  differ  somewhat  from  the  Canning  Code.  It  is 
believed  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  set  forth  all  these 
differences,  as  the  expressed  purpose  of  Section  2,  Ar¬ 
ticle  I  of  the  Master  Grocery  Manufacturing  Code  is 
to  secure  the  adoption  of  provisions  of  that  Code  by 
other  codes  only  where  such  other  codes  do  not  con¬ 
tain  substantially  comparable  provisions.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  wage  and  hour  provisions  of  both  codes 
are  substantially  comparable.  The  provisions  of  the 
Master  Grocery  Manufacturing  Code  relative  to  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Code  Authority  are  substan¬ 
tially  similar  to  those  contained  in  the  Canning  Code. 


The  House  oF  Robins 

gives 


Quick  Service 

Here^s  a  few  of  the  many  ^^Cannery^'  items 
that  we  have  in  stock  for  **Rush”  shipment. 


ROBINS  RETORT  FLEXIBLE  STEEL  CONVEYOR 


CORRUGATED  TOMATO 
CARRYING  BASKET 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS 


BOX  SEALING 
MACHINE 


STEAM  HOIST 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Co,  Inc. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Manufacturers  of  Complete  Canning  factory  equipment 
Write  for  catalogjie 
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The  intention  of  N.  R.  A.  to  secure  adoption  by  other 
codes  of  provisions  similar  to  those  in  the  Master  Gro¬ 
cery  Manufacturing  Code  may  be  indicated  by  a  pro¬ 
posed  interpretation  by  N.  R.  A.  of  Article  VII,  Section 
2,  of  your  Canning  Code.  N.  R.  A.  has  proposed  to 
interpret  this  section  as  follows: 

“It  is  held  that  the  payment  or  allowance  by  a 
member  of  the  Industry  of  any  form  of  sales  com¬ 
pensation  or  brokerage  to  a  trade  buyer  is  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  provisions  of  Section  2  of  Article 
VII.” 

This  interpretation  has  not  finally  been  adopted  by 
N.  R.  A.  but  it  is  cited  here  as  an  indication  of  a 
method  by  which  N.  R.  A.  may  seek  the  adoption  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Master  Grocery  Manufacturing 
Code. 

Your  Code  Authority  will  undoubtedly  be  consider¬ 
ing  these  questions  at  an  early  date  and  you  may  de¬ 
sire  to  promptly  advise  your  Authority  of  your  posi¬ 
tion  on  these  matters.  If  you  wish,  we  would  be  glad 
to  have  a  copy  of  any  such  communication. 

FEDERAL  INSPECTION  FOR  CANNERIES 

UDGING  by  the  action  of  the  shrimp  canners  who 
have  arranged  to  have  their  canneries  under  Fed¬ 
eral  inspection,  beginning  next  month,  the  U.  S. 
Food  and  Drug  officers  have  changed  their  long  time 
opposition  to  every  attempt  to  put  commercial  can¬ 
neries  (other  than  meats  which  are  covered  under  a 
special  act)  under  Government  inspection.  The  job 
of  inspecting  every  operation  of  meat  canning  is  com¬ 
paratively  simple  as  compared  with  the  job  of  inspect¬ 
ing  the  fruit  and  vegetable  fish  and  other  canneries, 
scattered  as  they  are  over  the  face  of  the  whole  coun¬ 
try.  But  the  break  has  come,  apparently. 

The  report  says : 

“Provisions  of  the  new  regulations  were  worked 
out  by  the  Administration  after  hearings  conduct¬ 
ed  in  Biloxi,  Miss.,  New  Orleans  and  in  Savannah, 
Ga.  Under  the  terms  laid  down  certain  sanitary 
requirements  as  to  physical  conditions  must  be 
adhered  to,  these  very  largely  following  the 
Louisiana  State  Board  of  Health  regulations  for 
seafood  processing  plants.  Further  provisions  re¬ 
quire  prompt  iceing  of  shrimp  when  caught,  main¬ 
tenance  of  clean  boats  and  destruction  of  shrimp 
rejected  on  inspection  at  the  packing  plant.  The 
Federal  inspectors  will  check  the  processing  of 
shrimp  closely  from  time  of  delivery  at  the  plant 
to  final  labeling.  New  shrimp  delivered  at  the 
plant  will  be  inspected  as  the  boats  are  unloaded. 

“Segregation  of  plants  and  labels  of  inspected 
operations  from  those  not  under  Federal  super¬ 
vision  is  provided  for.  Sections  3  and  4  of  the 
regulations  reading  as  follows: 

“  ‘Section  3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
refuse  inspection  at  any  establishment  for  cause, 
and  in  case  of  refusal  he  will  notify  the  applicant 
of  the  reason  therefore  and  return  the  certified 
check  which  accompanied  the  application.  He  will 
refuse  inspection  to  any  establishment  if  the  ap¬ 


plicant  operates  under  the  same  name,  or  any 
name  in  simulation  thereof,  any  other  shrimp 
packing  establishment  to  which  inspection  has  not 
been  granted. 

“  ‘Section  4  (a) .  No  establishment  to  which  in¬ 
spection  has  been  granted  shall  at  any  time  there¬ 
after  can  shrimp  which  have  not  been  inspected 
under  these  regulations,  or  handle  or  store  on  the 
premises  any  canned  shrimp  which  has  not  been 
so  inspected.’ 

“Use  of  the  same  label  for  inspected  and  non- 
inspected  shrimp  is  prohibited  under  Section  9 
which  provides: 

“  ‘  (a)  Two  proofs  or  six  specimens  of  each  label 
intended  for  use  on  the  immediate  container  of 
inspected  canned  shrimp,  or  on  or  within  the  cases 
therefore,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  for  approval.  Such  labels  may 
bear  the  mark:  ‘Production  Supervised  by  United 
States  Food  and  Drug  Administration,’  followed 
by  the  official  establishment  number.  If  proofs 
are  submitted  six  specimens  of  the  label  shall  be 
sent  to  the  Administration  after  printing.  The 
Administration  shall  not  approve  labels  for  slack 
filled  canned  shrimp  intended  for  export  under  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (d)  of  regulation  10. 

“‘(b)  No  commercial  brand  or  firm  name  ap¬ 
pearing  on  any  label  approved  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  under  paragraph  (a)  of  this 
regulation  shall  appear  on  any  label  used  there¬ 
after  for  canned  shrimp  which  has  not  been  in¬ 
spected  under  these  regulations:  Provided,  that 
this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  any  commercial 
brand  or  firm  name  after  one  year  from  the  date 
any  label  bearing  such  brand  or  name  is  last  used 
for  canned  shrimp  inspected  under  these  regula¬ 
tions.’ 

“The  inspectors  are  to  issue  the  certificates  on 
canned  shrimp  packed  in  accordance  with  the  reg¬ 
ulations  (and  the  Act),  identifying  the  lots  by 
code  mark.  Provision  is  made  for  temporary  cer¬ 
tificates  for  storage  in  warehouses,  this  being 
added  at  the  packers’  requests  to  facilitate  bank¬ 
ing.  Slack  filling  of  cans  will  be  permitted  to  fill 
bona  fide  exports  orders  but  provisions  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  foreign  country  in  regard  to  adulteration, 
etc.,  must  be  observed,  no  certificate  being  pro¬ 
vided  for  on  such  orders. 

“The  entire  cost  of  the  inspections  must  be 
borne  by  each  of  the  packing  plants.  The  regula¬ 
tions  stipulate  a  basis  payment  of  $1,200  for  a 
six-month  total  operation  of  40,000  cases,  with  ad¬ 
ditional  payments  to  completely  defray  the  cost. 
Payment  of  the  fee  on  installment  plan  is  pro¬ 
vided.  Regulations  provide  for  grouping  of  small 
packers  in  the  same  area  with  allotment  of  oper¬ 
ating  time  so  that  one  inspector  can  perform  the 
services  for  the  group,  this  being  planned  so  to 
enable  the  small  canneries  to  apply  for  Federal 
supervision. 

“In  processing,  automatic  control  of  tempera¬ 
tures  in  the  retorts,  and  use  of  a  recording  ther¬ 
mometer  is  required.” 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  ^  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
*  your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 


Situations  Wanted 


FOR  SALE — Homogenizers  and  Viscolizers,  all  sizes 
from  BO  gal.  to  800  gal.  All  machines  rebuilt.  Write 
for  prices  and  specifications. 

Otto  Biefeld  Co.,  Inc.,  118  N.  Water  St., 
Watertown,  Wis. 

Wanted  —  Machinery 

WANTED— Filler  for  6  oz.  Tomato  Paste.  Advise 
best  price  and  age. 

Gervas  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  of  plant  canning  pickles  and 
kraut.  Have  had  a  long  practical  experience  in  the  manu 
facture  and  sale  of  both  products.  Have  a  most  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  cost  accounting.  Have  installed  cost  system  on  both 
products  in  plants.  Can  give  excellent  references. 

Address  Box  B-1976  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED  — In  Middlewest  by  packer  of  whole  tom¬ 
atoes,  tomato  catsup,  puree,  etc.  Have  had  14  years  of  practi¬ 
cal  experience.  Can  furnish  references. 

Address  Box  B-1984  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Food  Chemist,  experienced,  research  and  analytical. 
Advise  in  full  experience  and  salary  requirements. 

Address  Box  B-1980  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Chemist,  recent  graduate.  Some  experience  with  food 
products.  Advise  full  details  including  salary  required. 

Address  Box  B-1981  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Corn, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners’  seeds. 

CHICAGO 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  of  a  canning  factory. 
Have  had  20  years  experience  canning  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Can  build  canning  plants  and  install  machinery.  Can  furnish 
good  references. 

Address  Box  B-1983  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 

CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 


SPEED  UP  FIELD  WORK 

WITH 

SWINGS  5/8  HAMPERS 

Economical  manufacturing  is  best  effected  by  using  machinery  and  supplies 
that  will  do  the  job  for  which  they  are  designed  Best  and  Cheapest. 
Swing’s  I  Bushel  Tomato  Hampers  will  start  your  Tomato  Canning  Oper¬ 
ations  right  because  each  hamper  is  Machine  Stitched  and  is  Inspected  so 
that  Every  One  we  deliver  to  our  customers  will  do  its  job  Best  and  Cheap¬ 
est.  Your  inquiry  will  bring  us  to  see  you  with  samples. 

The  Swings  Company,  Ridgely,  Md. 


HAMPERS 

NEST 

WHEN 

empty 

CRATES 

WONT 


•I 
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AVARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 

AVARS  MACHINE  CO.,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


1784 


coumiAL  BOY  coPYRiaitm 


Landreths^  Seeds 

This  is  our  1  50th  Anniversary  year.  It  is  a  long  while  to 
be  in  business  isn’t  it,  in  direct  descent  from  father  to  son?  We 
should  know  our  business,  shouldn’t  we?  Give  us  the  chance 
of  showing  we  do  by  placing  your  orders  with  us.  If  there  is 
anything  you  need  for  this  seasons  planting,  write  us  stating 
kinds  and  quantities  and  let  us  quote  you. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANV,  K' 


Business  Established  1784 


OUR  150  ANNIVERSARV  VEAR 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Conners  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  possess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Tomatoes  Selling  to  West — Government  Crop  Reports  Too 
Late — Canners  Unwilling  Sellers — Tomato  Prices  Advancing — 
Canned  Foods  Market  is  Safe  For  a  Year — A.  &  P.  Are 
Preparing  Their  Labels  With  Grade  Designations. 

The  market — Operators  in  this  market  say  there 
are  no  canned  tomatoes  selling  to  this  territory, 
all  buying  west  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  The 
West  and  Midwest  have  been  over  here  trying  to  buy 
— and  have  bought  what  they  could  find  —  and  now 
buyers  will  have  to  wait  for  futures,  or  until  the  full 
tomato  canning  season  is  reached  a  month  from  now. 
Some  canners  in  this  Tri-State  region  and  in  Virginia, 
as  well  as  further  south,  have  been  canning  tomatoes 
for  nearly  a  month,  but  they  have  not  been  able  to  get 
any  supply  ahead.  The  stock  has  not  been  good,  the 
yield  from  it  poor  in  both  quality  and  color,  but  it  has 
been  taken  up  as  quickly  as  produced,  and  more  is 
wanted!  All  of  which  bears  out  what  we  have  said 
all  along,  the  distributors’  stocks — both  wholesale  and 
retail — are  so  low  that — practically  speaking — they 
must  be  added  to  every  day.  More  than  that,  right  in 
mid-summer,  when  gardens  usually  help  out  the 
menus,  people  are  buying  and  consuming  more  canned 
foods  than  usual. 

And  yet  on  Thursday  of  this  week  the  Government 
crop  reporting  departments  said  the  tomato  crop  of 
this  section  was  140  per  cent,  and  the  corn  crop  40  per 
cent.  We  put  that  up  to  a  man  on  the  Eastern  Shore, 
a  man  in  intimate  touch  with  the  acreage  and  crop 
condition,  and  he  replied  that  on  corn  it  is  about  right, 
but  on  tomatoes  very  much  out  of  the  way.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  reports  have  continuously  been  very  optimis¬ 
tic  over  canning  crop  prospects,  and  we  hope  they  are 
right,  but  no  one  else  sees  it  as  they  do.  And  what 
good  is  a  crop  report  mailed  August  15th,  received  by 
the  earliest  recipient  on  the  16th,  that  accounts  for 
conditions  up  to  August  1st?  They  are  too  late  to  be 
any  good;  too  many  things  have  happened  since  that 
date.  For  instance,  on  corn,  they  report  a  loss  or  de¬ 
cline  “since  July  15th”  (the  previous  last  report)  of 
15.04  per  cent.  What’s  happened  since  August  1st  all 
canners  know.  Unless  they  can  report  conditions  more 
closely  than  this,  the  expense  of  reporting  ought  to  be 
saved. 

If  that  sort  of  a  tomato  crop  were  in  sight  the  can¬ 
ned  tomato  market  would  be  on  the  toboggan  right 


now,  whereas  in  fact,  few  or  no  canners  will  listen  to 
more  orders,  and  the  market  prices  are  advancing.  No. 
I’s  have  reached  50c;  2’s,  21/2’s,  $1.10;  3’s, 

$1.15;  and  lO’s,  $3.50,  and  are  not  attractive  to  can¬ 
ners  1  You  can’t  beat  that  as  a  market  guide. 

Corn  canners  have  drawn  into  their  shells.  Opera¬ 
tors  are  warning  buyers  that  it  is  impossible  to  place 
orders  for  delayed  shipment ;  canners  will  sell  only  for 
shipment  when  packed,  their  option.  Shoepeg  Fancy  is 
quoted  at  $1.10,  but  it  won’t  buy  much  corn.  Extra 
Standard  Crushed  Corn  is  quoted  at  90c,  but  try  to 
get  a  canner  to  accept  that ! 

And  so  it  goes — the  whole  canned  foods  market  is 
strong,  canners  unwilling  sellers  and  buyers  anxious 
to  get  the  goods. 

Response  to  our  warning  that  drought  damage  in 
other  food  lines  would  throw  the  burden  on  canned 
foods  as  never  before,  was  prompt  and  widespread. 
The  Government  came  out  at  once  with  a  warning 
against  food  price  profiteers,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
assured  the  country  there  would  be  no  food  shortage! 

Here  is  a  sample  from  Nils  A.  Olsen,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  dated  August  15th : 

“Stocks  of  bread  grains  and  of  several  other 
food  products  are  large.  Production  of  most  can¬ 
ning  crops  will  be  about  normal,  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  fairly  abundant  outside  the  drought  area, 
and  the  supply  of  meat,  dairy  and  poultry  prod¬ 
ucts  adequate  for  the  remainder  of  this  crop  year. 
But  local  supplies  of  certain  food  crops  will  be  de¬ 
cidedly  short  in  many  areas,  requiring  more  than 
usual  shipments  from  other  localities.” 

Make  your  own  deductions! 

We  do  not  want  to  see  a  run-away  market  on  canned 
foods.  We  are  not  “booming”  the  market;  we  are 
merely  assuring  the  canners  that  their  market  is  safe 
for  at  least  another  year.  Stop  worrying  about  prices 
and  whether  or  not  you  will  find  sales  for  your  packs. 
Every  sale  you  make  now,  at  today’s  market,  you  will 
later  regret.  But  don’t  be  a  hog,  when  a  fair  price  is 
offered,  take  it — and  be  satisfied.  Use  the  prices  on 
our  market  page  as  minimum,  and  don’t  be  persuaded 
to  accept  lower  prices.  The  goods  are  worth  more. 

♦  ♦  * 

Now  let’s  Review  some  other  happenings  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Here  is  a  report  from  the  Philadelphia  Exchange : 

“Philadelphia,  Pa.,  August  16 — For  the  purpose 
of  broadening  the  market  and  to  conform  to  pre¬ 
vailing  trade  practices,  the  basis  of  contract  in  the 
canned  foods  futures  trading  on  the  Commercial 
Exchange  of  Philadelphia  has  been  changed  to 
provide  for  delivery  of  commodities  at  any  point. 
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with  freight  allowance  to  New  York.  The  buyer 
will  have  the  option  to  name  destination  with  a 
freight  adjustment  to  the  New  York  rate.  Prices  ^ 
under  the  new  form  of  contract  will  represent  the 
cost  of  the  community  plus  the  freight  to  New 
York.  Announcement  of  the  change  in  rules  pro¬ 
viding  for  this  new  form  of  contract  is  being  made 
by  the  Exchange  today,  effective  Monday,  August 
20th. 

“The  change  in  contract  is  designed  to  stimulate 
the  use  of  this  market  by  providing  track  delivery 
with  allowance  of  freight  costs  by  the  seller  to 
New  York,  the  most  concentrated  large  consum¬ 
ing  area  in  the  country.  Previous  contracts  pro¬ 
vided  for  warehouse  delivery  in  Philadelphia.” 

♦  ♦  * 

There  have  been  4  or  5  canners  called  on  the  boards 
for  wage  or  hour  violations  of  the  Code.  Watch  your 
step.  Note  on  page  14  of  this  issue  the  number  who 
have  had  to  make  back  payments  on  too  low  wages. 
State  Directors  under  Codes  are  not  permitted  to  ad¬ 
just  on  any  other  basis  than  full  restitution  of  back 
wages  due  employees.  So  if  you  are  “shy,”  better 
boost  at  once  and  get  into  line. 

*  *  * 

Informative  Labelling  is  still  causing  a  lot  of  dis¬ 
cussion.  There  will  be  some  real  surprises  announced 
in  the  near  future.  Many  canners  are  playing  safe  by 
having  their  labels  read:  “A=Fancy”  or  “B=Choice 
or  Extra  Standard”  and  “C=Standard.”  Whatever 
the  final  decision  such  labels  will  undoubtedly  pass.  It 
is  not  thought  the  provision  will  be  applied  to  this 
season’s  packs.  But  it  is  well  to  be  prepared. 

One  thing  we  believe  is  certain:  This  decision  will 
not  be  given  indefinite  discussion,  drawn  out  over  the 
years.  Many  firms  have  already  adopted  the  ABC 
method  of  distinction,  and  many  more  will  join  as  the 
days  go  by. 

No  canner  or  distributor  wants  to  be  the  last  to  fall 
in  line.  There  is  no  snap-judgment  about  such  action. 
They  have  been  discussing  standards  ever  since  the 
passage  of  the  original  Pure  Food  Law  back  in  1906, 
and  for  some  men,  at  least,  that  is  discussion  enough. 

*  4c  * 

Later — Since  writing  the  above  the  release  has  come 
that  the  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company  are 
preparing  their  labels  with  the  A  B  C  quality  desig¬ 
nations,  and  that  other  chains  have  asked  Washington 
authorities  for  the  same  privilege.  They  see  the  value 
of  stealing  a  march  on  others  in  a  movement  that  is 
inevitable.  This  will  apply,  of  course,  only  on  the  pres¬ 
ent  accepted  standards  as  mentioned  in  last  week’s 
Editorial.  But  it  is  a  big  start! 


YOU  Have  it  at  your  finger  tips 

for  its  all  in  the 

1934  ALMANAC 

use  yours  for  all  canning  data 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Steady — Indications  of  Advances  in  All  Items — Consumers 
Laying  in  Stores — Pea  Situation  Puzzles  Buyers — Tomatoes 
Strong  Without  Advance — Fruits  Remain  Firm — jap  Tuna  Pack 
Said  to  be  Lighter — ^The  Salmon  Code — Cherries  Advanced. 

New  York,  August  16th,  1934. 

HE  SITUATION — Steadier  markets  for  princi¬ 
pal  canned  foods  have  developed  during  the  past 
week,  and  buyers  are  being  forced  to  drastically 
revise  their  viewpoint  on  price  levels  for  new  packs. 
Business  was  on  the  increase  during  the  week,  with 
distributors  showing  more  of  an  inclination  to  take 
on  additional  stocks  for  prompt  and  nearby  delivery. 
Reports  of  heavy  accumulations  of  canned  foods  by 
consumers  in  the  drouth  areas  aroused  widespread 
interest. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Steady  to  rising  markets  for  the 
general  line  of  canned  food  products  appear  probable 
over  the  remainder  of  the  year,  with  possible  minor 
setbacks  if  the  upward  price  trend  gets  out  of  hand. 
Extension  of  the  price  decline  guarantee  on  salmon 
until  December  31  indicates  a  more  stable  market  for 
that  product. 

ACCUMULATION — Widespread  reports  from  the 
drouth  areas  indicate  that  consumers  are  “loading  up” 
on  canned  foods,  with  retailers  in  many  sections  re¬ 
porting  heavy  sales  in  case  and  multi-case  lots. 
Whether  this  buying  is  predicated  upon  the  theory 
that  sharply  higher  prices  are  in  sight,  that  a  food 
shortage  looms,  or  is  due  merely  to  the  belief  that  old 
packs  will  be  of  better  quality  than  1934  production, 
is  as  yet  undecided.  The  buying  movement  has  not 
yet  made  itself  manifest  in  the  East,  however,  and 
the  trade  regards  this  trend  as  an  unhealthy  develop¬ 
ment,  coming  as  it  does  at  this  particular  time  with 
rumors  of  possible  food  shortage  rife. 

THE  GREAT  PEA  MYSTERY— With  pro  rata  de¬ 
livery  notices  general,  unofficial  estimates  that  Wis¬ 
consin’s  pack  this  year  will  run  6,000,000  cases  or  bet¬ 
ter  have  aroused  considerable  interest  in  the  trade, 
and  has  tended  to  slow  down  buying.  Government 
statistics  right  along  have  indicated  a  good-sized  pack 
of  peas  in  Wisconsin,  but  these  advices  have  been  dis¬ 
counted  in  the  trade  as  not  reflecting  fully  drouth 
damage.  Buyers  are  beginning  to  wonder  if  the  can¬ 
ners  have  “pulled  a  fast  one”  on  them.  The  eastern 
market  for  canned  peas  has  been  rather  quiet  during 
the  week,  with  prices  remaining  unchanged  on  all 
grades. 

SOUTHERN  TOMATOES — Canners  are  showing  a 
tendency  to  mark  up  prices  on  new  pack  at  the  can¬ 
nery,  but  thus  far  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  sustained 
upward  movement  has  developed.  There  has  been  good 
buying  of  early  pack  reported,  and  with  the  main  pack 
now  ready  for  the  cans,  buyers  will  watch  the  price 
situation  closely,  meanwhile  picking  up  attractive  of¬ 
ferings  where  available.  The  canners,  as  a  whole, 
have  been  slow  to  sense  the  opportunity  offered  them 
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for  a  financial  “comeback”  this  season,  and  the  general 
market  holds  at  levels  quoted  last  week. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — With  the  exception  of 
Bartlett  pears,  which  continue  unsettled  and  some¬ 
what  inclined  to  softness,  the  market  for  California 
canned  fruits  has  shown  continued  firmness  during  the 
week.  Canners  are  talking  the  possibility  of  an  in¬ 
crease  in  quotations  for  cling  peaches  in  the  near 
future,  and  with  apricots  closely  sold  up,  advances  may 
develop  on  this  fruit  as  well.  Export  buyers  are  still 
reported  in  the  market,  with  domestic  distributors 
showing  more  of  a  tendency  to  stock.  The  possibility 
that  the  F.  E.  R.  A.  may  enter  the  field  and  can  surplus 
peaches  for  relief  distribution  has  aroused  widespread 
interest  in  the  market,  and  it  is  probable  that  addi¬ 
tional  canned  peach  buying  by  jobbers  will  be  deferred 
until  a  final  decision  on  this  step  is  forthcoming  from 
Washington.  Such  a  development,  the  jobbers  feel,' 
would  have  an  important  influence  upon  the  normal 
outlet  for  commercially  canned  peaches,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  bullish  sentiments  shown  by  canners  on 
this  fruit,  are  not  inclined  to  add  substantially  to  new 
pack  commitments  at  this  time. 

NEW  SELLING  AGENCY— Stone-Dwyer,  Inc.,  has 
been  organized  with  headquarters  in  New  Orleans  to 
enter  the  canned  shrimp  marketing  fleld.  The  new 
company,  headed  by  Walter  C.  Dwyer,  will  also  handle 
other  canned  fish  packs.  The  organization  has  con¬ 
tracted  for  part  of  the  output  of  six  of  the  best-known 
shrimp  canning  plants  in  the  South.  Outlining  the 
plans  of  the  company,  Mr.  Dwyer  said:  “During  the 
past  few  years  conditions  in  the  shrimp  canning  busi¬ 
ness  have  been  unsatisfactory  to  brokers,  wholesalers, 
and  retailers.  The  fact  that  the  plants  with  which 
we  are  affiliated  will  guarantee  the  quality  of  their 
pack,  and  that  they,  and  we,  are  financially  able  to 
back  up  the  guarantee,  will  remove  all  danger  of  loss 
to  brokers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers  through  depre¬ 
ciation  and  spoilage.  We  believe  that  a  new  day  is 
dawning  for  the  shrimp  canning  industry.” 

JAP  TUNA  OUTLOOK — Japan’s  1934  pack  of  tuna 
fish  will  fall  substantially  below  the  level  of  the  1933 
l)ai‘k  of  602,000  cases.  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
D.  W.  Smith  reports  from  Tokio.  According  to  pro¬ 
duction  figures  covering  the  first  half  of  the  year, 
issued  by  the  Japan  Tinned  Tuna  Packers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  pack  of  canned  tuna  during  this  period 
amounted  to  but  101,220  cases.  The  decrease  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  scarcity  of  tuna  in  Japanese  waters 
this  year.  However,  Smith  points  out,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  Japanese  packers  have  been  influenced  to 
some  extent  by  their  unsuccessful  negotiations  with 
California  interests  regarding  sales  in  the  United 
States.  Japanese  trade  papers  report  that  a  number 
of  tuna  canneries  are  not  operating,  and  that,  others 
are  now  concentrating  their  operations  on  other  prod¬ 
ucts.  Exports  of  canned  tuna  fish  from  Japan  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1934,  the  report  shows,  amount¬ 
ed  to  105,265  cases,  of  which  93,400  cases  were  shipped 
to  the  United  States. 

SALMON — Highlighting  the  week’s  developments 
was  the  announcement  that  the  Administration  has 
approved  the  request  of  the  Canned  Salmon  Industry 


Code  Authority  that  it  be  authorized  to  extend  the 
price  guarantee  period  on  canned  salmon  from  Sep¬ 
tember  1  to  December  31.  Reporting  this  develop¬ 
ment,  McGovern  &  McGovern  of  Seattle  advise  the 
trade  as  follows :  “We  are  happy  to  advise  you  that 
the  Administration  at  Washington  has  authorized  the 
change.  Therefore  all  sales  on  canned  salmon  will 
be  guaranteed  against  packers  own  decline  on  un¬ 
shipped  orders,  goods  in  transit  and  unsold  floor  stocks 
until  December  31,  1934.  The  new  guarantee  will 
affect  all  sales  since  July  1,  1934.  The  extension  of 
the  guarantee  period  to  December  31  is  hailed  here 
as  a  move  in  the  proper  direction  as  it  is  felt  it  will 
inspire  buyers’  confidence,  who  can  now  place  their 
orders  with  a  feeling  of  security.  “The  same  firm 
reports  an  acute  shortage  on  halves  flat  reds  and 
halves  flat  pinks,  the  latter  having  advanced  to  80  cents 
per  dozen,  with  halves  reds  Arm  at  $1.20.  Prices  on 
other  grades  and  sizes  are  unchanged  this  week,  buy¬ 
ers  having  been  unsuccessful  in  bringing  out  price  con¬ 
cessions  through  low-priced  bids  submitted  during  the 
past  several  days.  Buying  for  coast  shipment  is  re¬ 
ported  on  the  increase,  distributors  being  more  in¬ 
clined  to  stock  in  advance  of  requirements  now  that 
they  are  protected  against  price  declines  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  1934. 

CHERRIES — California  packers  this  week  ad¬ 
vanced  their  quotations  on  new  pack  Royal  Anne  cher¬ 
ries  5c  per  dozen.  The  advance  took  in  all  grades  of 
the  No.  21/^  size.  Number  10s  are  likewise  stronger, 
with  fancy  quoted  at  $7.75  to  $8.00  per  dozen,  choice 
$7.25  to  $7.50  per  dozen,  standards  $6.75,  waters 
$4.00,  and  pies  $3.75  per  dozen,  all  prices  f.  o.  b.  can¬ 
nery  or  dock  San  Francisco. 

*  * 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

More  New  Deal  Signs — Unprecedented  Volume  of  Business — 
Corn  Mounting  High  —  Selling  Tomatoes  to  Missouri  —  Peas 
Selling  Steadily — Better  Business  in  Beans — Cherries  Strong  at 
Higher  Prices — Peaches  May  Advance — Pears  Selling  Freely. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  August  16,  1934. 

HE  NEW  DEAL — More  signs  along  the  roadside : 
“Bank  clearings  up  4.8  per  cent  over  1931.” 
“Tobacco  growers  reap  big  returns.” 

“Many  companies  vote  dividends.” 

“Baldwin  Locomotive  unfilled  orders  set  $9,344.00 
high.” 

“Wholesale  prices  rise  to  recovery  peak.” 

“Building — value  of  contracts  increased  in  July. 
Daily  rate  66  per  cent  above  July  1933.” 

“Goodyear  has  big  net  in  half.” 

How  about  your  own  engine?  Isn’t  it  running 
smoother?  You  haven’t  forgotten  that  rough  road  of 
1932  and  early  1933 — have  you?  You  can’t  very  well 
forget  the  signs  along  the  road  during  that  period — 
can  you? 
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THE  GENERAL  MARKET — Several  of  the  larger 
brokerage  houses  here  who  do  business  throughout  the 
country,  report  an  unprecedented  volume  of  business 
on  new  pack  corn,  Indiana  tomatoes,  and  all  other 
vegetables  produced  in  the  surrounding  states.  The 
country  seems  to  have  gone  “fool-minded.”  Chicago 
merchants  have  been  large  buyers  also.  The  entire 
situation  is  one  of  strength  with  prices  tending  up¬ 
wards.  Apparently  canned  foods  have  come  into  their 
own. 

CORN — A  good  crop  of  fodder  will  be  harvested  in 
most  of  the  corn  sections  of  the  middle  west  and — 
that’s  all.  One  report  has  it  that  the  great  Hoopeston, 
Ill.,  district  that  had  sufficient  acreage  planted  for  a 
million  and  a  half  cases  of  corn  will  not  pack  a  quarter 
million.  The  ears  have  simply  not  developed.  If  the 
total  pack  of  corn  this  year  throughout  the  country 
exceeds  by  only  10  or  15  per  cent  the  small  pack  of 
1933,  then  Good  Judges  maintain  it  will  be  fortunate 
indeed.  A  month  ago  No.  2  standard  corn  was  avail¬ 
able  at  70c  to  75c,  F.  0.  B.  Illinois  and  Indiana  can¬ 
nery  points.  Today  the  lowest  is  85c  and  sales  can  be 
readily  made  at  that.  Fancy  corn  is  practically  un¬ 
available  at  any  price.  Predictions  have  been  made 
by  many  that  the  No.  2  standard  corn  market  will 
reach  $1.00  before  30  days  are  over. 

TOMATOES — Indiana  canners  have  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  selling  to  jobbers  throughout  the  entire  Mis¬ 
souri  valley  territory  for  the  first  time  in  20  years. 
This,  of  course,  is  due  to  the  extreme  short  pack  of  the 
Ozarks.  As  a  result  of  this  unexpected  and  unusual 
demand,  the  market  in  Indiana  has  been  forced  to 
higher  levels  until  today  ruling  quotations  are:  No.  2 
tin  standard  Indiana  tomatoes  80c  cannery.  No.  21/4 
tin  standard  Indiana  tomatoes  $1.05  cannery.  No.  10 
tin  standard  Indiana  tomatoes  $3.25  cannery,  and  can¬ 
ners  willing  to  sell  at  these  levels  are  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween. 

PEAS — Every  day  sees  a  goodly  volume  of  business 
recorded  and  canners  who  have  issued  a  list  of  their 
surplus  stocks,  have' no  difficulty  in  finding  ready  buy¬ 
ers  for  same.  $1.10  for  standard  peas  of  any  sifting 
or  grade  or  variety,  is  readily  obtained. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS  — The  pack  is  on 
throughout  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  A  good  quality 
pack  is  being  recorded.  Business  is  beginning  to  perk 
up  on  these  items.  No.  2  standard  cut  green  and  No. 
2  tin  standard  cut  wax  are  firmly  held  at  80c  F.  0.  B. 
Wisconsin  or  Michigan  shipping  points  and  other 
grades  and  varieties  in  proportion. 

CHERRIES — (Red  Sour  Pitted) — With  a  weak  and 
depressed  market  of  a  month  ago,  the  trade  is  now 
confronted  with  a  firm  and  active  situation.  Prices 
have  recorded  sharp  advances  until  today — 6  10  select 
red  sour  pitted  cherries  (juice)  at  $5.00,  24/2  select 
red  sour  pitted  cherries  (juice)  at  $1.05,  F.  0.  B. 
Michigan  cannery,  represents  the  bottom  of  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

CALIFORNIA  PEACHES — A  better  movement  is 
noted  here.  Telegrams  from  the  coast  say  not  to  be 
surprised  if  an  advance  of  10c  per  dozen  on  No.  2V4 
tins  over  the  opening  will  occur  within  a  very  short 
time. 


PEARS — From  Oregon  and  Washington,  a  very 
heavy  volume  of  business  has  been  recorded  on  pears, 
so  much  so  that  the  major  factors  have  either  with¬ 
drawn  or  contemplate  doing  so.  The  crop  in  Oregon 
and  Washington  is  running  to  large  sizes,  quite  the 
contrary  of  a  year  ago.  8  ounce  and  No.  1  tin  pears 
are  difficult  to  secure. 

ITALIAN  PRUNES — An  effort  to  secure  a  Market¬ 
ing  Agreement  in  Oregon  and  Washington  has  spurred 
this  market  on  with  the  result  that  it  is  now  hard  to 
obtain  canners  willing  to  sell — No.  2^/4  choice  prunes 
at  95c  coast.  No.  21/4  fancy  prunes  at  $1.00  coast,  at 
which  basis  a  goodly  volume  was  booked  earlier  in  the 
season. 

A  GOOD  WORD  FOR  CHICAGO— The  recent  stock 
yards  fire  destroyed  also  the  large  bank  located  in  that 
district.  The  bank  vault  became  hot  and  was  sealed. 
During  the  time  the  vault  was  closed  depositors  drew 
65,000  checks.  At  the  end  of  the  week  there  was  only 
$1,500.00  in  overdrafts.  No  rubber  checks.  All  checks 
were  cashed  regardless  of  amount  although  bank  offi¬ 
cials  had  no  way  of  determining  what  the  balance  of 
the  various  depositors  actually  was.  Depositors  knew 
vaults  were  sealed.  Does  not  this  demonstrate  hon¬ 
esty  of  depositors  in  emergency,  and  does  it  not  prove 
that  the  Golden  Rule  still  prevails  in  Chicago  in  the 
face  of  the  unwarranted  attacks  sometimes  made  upon 
our  fair  city? 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade'* 

Shrimp  Pack  Moves  Slowly — Shrimp  Conservation  Needed — 
Market  Strong  —  Packing  Okra  —  Also  Some  Pimientos  — 
The  Prices. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  August  16,  1934. 

SHRIMP — The  second  week  of  the  shrimp  canning 
season  in  Alabama  has  just  passed  and  while 
there  were  more  shrimp  available,  yet  they  were 
small  and  the  factories  have  to  go  slow  handling  this 
class  of  shrimp  on  account  of  the  waste  in  them,  hence 
it  may  be  said  that  the  pack  moved  in  low  gear. 

Every  year  it  happens  the  same  way  and  it  looks 
like  something  would  be  done  by  the  conservation  de¬ 
partment  to  protect  the  small  shrimp.  The  solution 
is  to  extend  the  summer  closed  season  and  to  have  a 
general  closed  season  for  both  canners  and  raw  ship¬ 
pers  to  run  from  May  1  to  at  least  September  1,  in¬ 
stead  of  from  June  1  to  August  1. 

Unless  we  have  a  conservation  law  that  will  ac¬ 
tually  conserve  our  natural  resources,  there  is  very 
little  use  of  having  the  other  kind. 

The  shrimp  should  be  protected  during  their  spawn¬ 
ing  season,  right  through  their  baby  life  until  they 
mature  into  a  large-medium  size. 

Every  year  great  quantities  of  baby  shrimp  are  de¬ 
stroyed  because  they  are  caught  in  the  trawls,  and 
being  too  small  for  any  purpose,  they  are  a  complete 
loss  and  go  to  waste,  whereas  if  these  small  shrimp 
were  left  undisturbed  for  30  or  60  days  longer,  they 
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would  mature  into  large-medium  shrimp  and  they 
would  be  perfectly  marketable. 

The  slaughtering  of  baby  shrimp  does  not  only  take 
place  in  Alabama,  but  also  in  Florida,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana  and  Texas,  wherever  the  conservation  law 
has  not  been  regulated  to  actually  protect  the  shrimp. 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana  have  practically  the  same 
summer  closed  season  as  Alabama  and  it  does  not  cover 
enough  protection,  therefore  a  longer  closed  season  is 
necessary  and  the  sooner  it  is  put  into  effect,  the 
quicker  the  industry  will  reap  the  benefit  of  it. 

The  shrimp  canning  season  opened  in  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana  on  August  10,  which  is  ten  days  later 
than  Alabama,  and  the  canneries  in  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana  are  confronted  with  the  same  problem  of 
the  small  shrimp  as  the  Alabama  canneries.  The 
small  shrimp  is  the  nightmare  of  the  canneries,  as 
also  the  raw  shippers,  and  taking  it  one  year  with 
another,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  was  ever  a  raw  shipper 
or  canner  ever  made  a  dime  handling  small  shrimp. 

The  annual  ceremony  of  blessing  the  boats  by  a 
Catholic  priest  at  the  opening  of  the  shrimp  season, 
prior  to  the  sailing  for  the  fishing  grounds,  took  place 
in  the  Back  Bay  section  of  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  last 
week. 

The  market  on  canned  shrimp  is  strong  and  the 
packers  are  finding  it  difficult  to  handle  the  orders, 
because  buyers  are  anxious  for  deliveries  and  produc¬ 
tion  is  at  a  low  ebb  yet. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.00  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small ;  $1.05  per  dozen  for  No.  1  medium,  f.  o.  b. 
factory,  and  no  large  shrimp  available. 

HARVEY  (LA.)  PLANT  CHANGES  HANDS— 
The  sea  food  canning  plant  at  Harvey  Canal,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  across  the  river  from  New  Orleans,  has  changed 
hands.  Mr.  Griner  sold  his  interest  to  the  Cotton  Oil 
folks,  who  intend  to  enlarge  the  plant  and  go  into  the 
business  more  extensively. 

The  •  Harvey  Canal  factory  was  one  of  the  best 
equipped  of  its  kind  in  this  section  of  the  country,  and 
the  new  owners  acquired  a  going  business  from  which 
they  should  be  able  to  clip  dividend  coupons  from  the 
start,  if  there  is  such  a  thing  in  the  industry  today. 

OKRA  AND  PIMIENTO  —  The  okra  pack  is  not 
being  carried  on  very  extensively  in  this  locality  this 
year,  yet  it  is  understood  that  the  canning  plant  of 
the  Dorgan-McPhillips  Pkg.  Corp.  at  Columbia,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  had  and  is  still  canning  a  good  deal  of  okra  and 
will  continue  to  pack  for  thirty  days  longer. 

Pimientos  too  are  being  canned  at  Columbia,  which 
keeps  the  factory  very  busy  these  days. 

Sales  for  both  of  these  commodities  have  been  very 
good. 

The  price  of  cut  okra  is  90c  per  dozen  for  No.  2 
and  $3.75  per  dozen  for  No.  10.  Whole  okra  is  $1.10 
per  dozen  for  No.  2  and  $4.75  per  dozen  for  No.  10, 
f.  0.  b.  cannery.  The  price  of  okra  and  tomato  is  the 
same  as  whole  okra. 

The  price  of  pimiento  is  65c  per  dozen  for  four 
ounce  and  95c  per  dozen  for  seven  ounce,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade’* 

Petition  President  to  Purchase  Peach  Crops  Overage  and  Pack 
For  Relief  Purposes — Fruits  Selling  Well — Tomato  Growers 
Ask  Higher  Prices — Salmon  Price  Lists  Revised  Down — Bristol 
Bay  May  Be  Closed  to  Fishing  in  ’35 — Salmon  Fishermen  Strike 
for  Higher  Prices — Sardine  Packing  Starts — 

Canned  Meat  Seized. 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  August  16,  1934. 

WEATHER — While  California  has  experienced 
a  very  dry  year  and  many  streams  are  the  low¬ 
est  in  history,  crops  are  in  fair  shape.  The 
drought  complained  of  here,  while  causing  much  dam¬ 
age,  does  not  compare  with  that  in  the  Middle  West, 
where  conditions  are  deplorable.  California  has  had 
a  very  pleasant  summer  so  far,  without  the  excessively 
high  temperatures  that  made  the  season  almost  un¬ 
bearable  in  other  places.  To  illustrate  the  difference 
in  summer  climate  between  San  Francisco  and  Mid¬ 
west  points,  without  intending  to  arouse  envy,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  at  no  time  during  the  past 
week  has  the  temperature  passed  the  seventy-three  de¬ 
gree  mark  here,  while  the  reports  from  Des  Moines, 
Dodge,  Kansas  City  and  other  places  have  been  sprink¬ 
led  with  high  ranging  from  one  hundred  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  degrees.  Rain  in  California  at  this  time 
would  cause  heavy  losses  and  benefit  no  crops,  while 
rain  in  the  other  drought  ridden  districts  would  be  a 
blessing  in  truth  from  on  high. 

WOULD  PACK  PEACHES  FOR  NEEDY— At  the 
urgent  insistence  of  California  peach  growers.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Frank  Merriam  has  petitioned  President  Roose¬ 
velt  and  Federal  agencies  to  purchase  a  large  part  of 
the  cling  peach  crop  that  would  otherwise  go  to  waste 
and  have  it  packed  for  relief  purposes.  State  Director 
of  Agriculture  A.  A.  Brock  and  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administrator  Harry  L.  Hopkins  have  sent  sim¬ 
ilar  messages  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A. 
Wallace  and  have  advised  that  California  canners  have 
agreed  to  handle  the  fruit  at  cost.  The  purchase  of 
50,000  tons  of  fruit  is  suggested  at  $20  a  ton  to  grow¬ 
ers,  or  a  little  less  than  the  estimated  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  The  proposal  is  under  consideration.  The  re¬ 
actionary  business  press  is,  as  usual,  throwing  cold 
water  on  the  proposition,  coming  out  instead  for  the 
purchase  of  the  canned  fruit  from  canners  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  way  from  the  established  pack  quota. 

FRUITS — Canners  are  not  booking  a  large  business 
on  California  fruits  but  the  small  orders  coming  in  for 
immediate  shipment  are  making  quite  a  showing.  Dis¬ 
tributors  in  many  points  have  very  light  stocks  and  in 
quite  a  few  instances  are  specifying  that  goods  go 
forward  by  rail,  even  at  a  higher  cost,  in  the  interest 
of  time.  Apricots  are  very  firmly  held  and  could  be 
sold  out  in  a  few  days  if  canners  were  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  all  the  orders  received.  Pack  figures  on  apricots 
and  cherries  are  being  compiled  by  the  Canners  League 
of  California  and  will  be  ready  for  release  shortly. 

TOMATOES — Growers  of  tomatoes  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  district  are  making  energetic  attempts 
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to  induce  canners  tp  pay  $15  a  ton  for  canning  stock, 
instead  of  the  $11.25  a  ton  previously  agreed  upon. 
The  argument  is  put  forth  that  the  drought  has  made 
irrigation  necessary  in  many  places  where  it  was  for¬ 
merly  not  practiced  and  that  last  year’s  price  does  not 
cover  cost  of  production.  Some  growers  go  so  far  as 
to  say  they  will  make  no  effort  to  har.vest  their  crop 
unless  the  higher  price  is  paid. 

The  California  Packing  Corporation  has  revised  its 
tomato  list  and  prices  on  California  Standards  have 
been  advanced,  although  solid  pack  remains  unchang¬ 
ed.  The  new  prices  on  standards  are:  No.  1,  70c;  No. 
2,  80c;  No.- 21/2,  $1.00,  and  No.  10,  $3.25. 

SALMON — The  whittling  of  prices  on  new  pack 
salmon  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  small  canners  has 
resulted  in  the  bringing  out  of  new  lists  and  this  fish 
is  now  to  be  had  for  less  than  opening  prices.  Anxiety 
to  sell  resulted  in  offers  on  the  part  of  some  canners 
to  absorb  one-half  the  difference  between  rail  and 
ocean  freight  changes  on  salmon  for  immediate  deliv¬ 
ery  and  some  even  agreed  to  take  care  of  the  full  dif¬ 
ference,  it  is  said.  One  of  the  larger  interests,  not 
caring  to  meet  competition  in  this  manner,  brought 
out  a  new  list,  pricing  Alaska  Reds  at  $1.60,  with 
other  grades  in  proportion.  The  California  Packing 
Corporation  has  come  out  with  a  new  list  during  the 
week,  with  reductions  on  almost  all  grades,  an  out¬ 
standing  exception  being  Alaska  Reds,  which  are  still 
held  at  $1.70.  This  firm  is  now  quoting  Kings  at  $1.35, 
medium  reds  at  $1.25,  pinks  at  $1.00  and  chums  at 
90  cents. 

CLOSED  SEASON? — ^While  no  official  announce-^ 
ment  closing  the  Bristol  Bay  district  to  salmon  pack¬ 
ing  in  1935  this  is  confidently  expected  by  the  indus¬ 
try.  Former  United  States  Commissioner  of  Fisheries 
O’Malley  favored  this  plan  of  rebuilding  the  short  year 
of  the  run  and  Frank  T.  Bell,  his  successor,  has  the 
same  idea.  The  pack  in  1930  was  but  about  300,000 
cases  and  next  year’s  pack,  if  allowed,  would  amount 
to  but  about  100,000  cases  if  the  decrease  experienced 
in  the  past  few  five-year  cycles  is  maintained. 

STRIKE — Salmon  packers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
are  having  difficulty  in  securing  fish,  with  strikes  under 
way  in  several  districts.  At  Anacortes,  Wash.,  fisher¬ 
men  struck  August  1  when  canners  reduced  the  price 
of  sockeye  salmon  from  60  cents  to  40  cents  each. 
Canners  have  offered  to  compromise  at  45  cents  for 
the  first  200,000  fish  and  a  sliding  scale  thereafter,  but 
this  has  been  refused.  At  Astoria,  Ore.,  fishermen 
have  threatened  to  strike  unless  six  cents  a  pound  is 
paid  for  salmon.  Canners  declare  that  four  cents  is 
the  top  price  they  can  pay. 

SARDINES — The  packing  of  sardines  in  the  Mont¬ 
erey  Bay  district  has  been  permissible  since  the  first 
of  August,  but  packers  are  in  no  hurry  to  get  opera¬ 
tions  under  way  since  the  early  run  of  fish  is  usually 
off  quality.  Real  activity  will  be  noted  in  September 
and  October  when  the  fish  get  in  better  condition. 
Some  concerns  could  make  good  use  of  stock  at  the 
present  time,  being  completely  sold  up,  with  orders  on 
file. 


Crop  Reports  ^ 

(  Continued  from  Page  S) 

MT.  STERLING,  OHIO,  August  13th,  1934— Heat 
has  damaged  pollen  on  all  corn.  Not  over  50  per  cent  ^ 
of  acreage  in  good  condition.  We  expect  about  50  per 
cent  pack,  depending  on  late  planting.  * 

BEANS  y 

SAN  FERNANDO,  CALIF.,  August  7th,  1934— 
Plenty  of  beans,  which  looks  like  a  big  crop.  I 

GREENFIELD,  IND.,  August  13th,  1934— Green:  g 

Crop  very  light;  quality  poor. 

HALETHORPE,  MD.,  August  11th,  1934— Early 
crop  harvested;  50  per  cent  yield.  Beetles  very  de-  | 
structive  in  this  section. 

MARION,  N.  Y.,  August  13th,  1934— Wax:  Unless 
we  have  rain  immediately  anticipate  about  40  per  cent  | 
yield.  Crop  nearly  over. 

Green :  Have  not  started  to  harvest.  Early  blossoms 
burned  up.  Rain  needed  badly.  | 

NORTH  BAY,  N.  Y.,  August  13th,  1934— Wax  and  ^ 
Green  Stringbeans:  Very  good,  but  not  looking  for 
more  than  50  per  cent  yield. 

PUMPKIN 

GREENFIELD,  IND.,  August  13th,  1934— Plenty 
of  vines;  settings  scant.  Will  have  to  be  made  yet. 

BEETS 

NEWARK,  N.  Y.,  August  13th,  1934— Acreage  look¬ 
ing  very  poor.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
reported  43.5  per  cent  increase  in  acreage  for  1934, 
and  it  is  our  honest  belief  that  through  weather  con¬ 
ditions,  this  entire  increase  in  acreage  has  been  lost, 
and  in  addition  to  this  beets  stand  very  thin  on  the 
ground,  so  the  tonnage  per  acre  will  be  light,  and  do 
not  think  the  total  tonnage  will  equal  the  1933  tonnage 
in  New  York  State.  Many  beets  have  either  burned 
up  or  had  the  seed  blown  out  of  the  ground,  so  that 
they  have  been  replanted  in  some  cases  two  or  three 
times.  We  have  withdrawn  our  selling  price,  having 
had  fairly  heavy  future  sales,  and  with  acreage  look¬ 
ing  as  it  does  at  present,  dare  not  take  additional  busi¬ 
ness.  Believe  this  applies  to  quite  a  few  of  the  New 
York  State  beet  canners. 

CABBAGE 

PRAIRIE  DU  CHIEN,  WIS.,  August  13th,  1934— 

Will  be  very  late  owing  to  late  planting. 

FRUIT 

SAN  FERNANDO,  CALIF.,  August  7th,  1934— No 
fruits  in  the  South. 

WEST  PLAINS,  MO.,  August  13th,  1934— Peaches : 

All  going  out  of  the  state.  Trucks  coming  in  from  the 
north.  Fruit  selling  too  high  to  can.  4 

MARION,  N.  Y.,  August  13th,  1934 — Pears:  Below  | 
normal  yield  anticipated.  Size  of  fruit  small  due  to 
dry  weather.  m 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . . . . 

Large,  No.  2% . .  . 

Peeled.  No.  2^....«....~~~..~~~..~-~~  ~~-. 

Medium,  No.  2% . - . . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  ........ 

Medium,  No.  2 . 

Large,  No.  2 . . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . 


N.Y. 

t2.46 

t2.46 

t2.ob 


BAKED  BEANSt 

16  oz . . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . . . 


.46  _ 

.80  . 

2.70  — 


BEANSt 


Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .72^4  t.72% 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.50  t3.60 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 80  . . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . .  .  . . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 70  t.70 

Standard,  No.  10 .  8.60  t3.60 


LIMA  BEANSt  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Snaked.  No,  2 . 

BEETSt 

Haby,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2% _ 

Whole,  No.  10 . 

Cut.  No.  2 . 

Cut.  No.  2% . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 


1.36  tl.36 

6.76  - 

1.05  tl.lO 
6.26  _ 

.86  . 

4.26  . 

.76  t.75 

3.76  . 


1.30 

.90 


3*.’26 

.80 


3.26 


CARROTS* 


Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76  ........ 

Sliced.  No.  10 .  3.76  - 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 70  ........ 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.60  - 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continaed 

Balto.  N.Y, 


SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  .  1.06  tl.15 

No.  3  . . . . . . . 

No.  10  .  3.70  t3.75 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 76  . 

No.  2’/^  .  1.00  .90 

No.  8 _  _  _ 


California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2% . . .  *1.16 

Standard,  No.  10.. . .  ......~  t8.40 


SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . . 

Standard  Green  Com,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes)........ 

SWEET  POTATOES* 


Standard,  No.  2,  F.  6.  B.  Factory..  .76  . 

No.  21/2  . 90  t.86 

No.  3  .  1.00  t.90 

No.  10  .  2.90  t2.76 


TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . . 

F.  O.  B.  County. . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  8  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 


Standard,  No.  1 . 60  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 60  f.42V, 

No.  2  . 80  t.72V.! 

F.  O.  B.  County . 75  t.72iA 

No.  2Vj  .  1.10  1.10 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.05  1.05 

No.  3  . . . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  tl.05 

No.  10  .  3.40  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.20  t3.25 


TOMATO  PUREE*  (F,  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 


No.  1  . 45 

No.  10  .  3.00 


Canned  Fruits 


CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No,  2 .  t'96 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . .  ........ 

Extra  Standard,  No.  10 . —  . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.10 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.06  . 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  . . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . . . 90  t.82l/(> 

Standard,  No.  2 . 85  t.80 

Standard,  No.  10 .  — .... 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall . 60  ....... 

No.  2%  _  .76  — 

No.  10  . — .  2.90  - 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 . ........ 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York.  No.  10 _  — 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.76  3.60 

Pa..  No.  3 . .  . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.90  . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice,  No.  2V2 .  2.50  t2.10 

Fancy,  No.  2>^ .  t2.35 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  .... — 

No.  8  . . . 

No.  10  water .  5.26  . 

No.  2,  Preserved . .  »...._  ...... 

No.  2,  in  Syrup... . . . 


MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  'id  . 

PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 
No.  1  Petit  Poi8......»......~..— 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  Zs.........— ~...... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  38..._ . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s»~ . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets.  6s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s— 

No.  1  Early  June,  48 . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  38 . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  28.,..».........»...~~ 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . . 

No.  8  _ .!!. _ 

No.  10  . 


.70 _ 

8.76 _ 

.80  . 

4.25  . 


.76  . 

1.60  _ 

1.26  _ 

1.10  tl.l6 
1.06  tl.06 


BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Stamdard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 

F.xtra  Preserved.  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

California  Standard,  2^! . 

Choice,  No.  2V^ . 

Fancy,  No.  2V‘ . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2....« . . 

No.  10  - - - - - 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . .T... 

No.  1  Juice . 

No.  2  Juice . 

No.  6  Juice . 


6.60  t6.50 


6.00  . 

.  t2.00 

.  t2.20 

.  t2.35 


.671/^.. 


tl.20 


6.76  . 

6.50  . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.... 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2^.. 

1.60 

*1.66 

Fancy  . . . 

*2.10 

Choice  . . . 

2.00 

*1.86 

2,76  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

*6.60 

CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PEACHES* 


California  Standard.  No.  2%.  Y.  C.  1.46  tl.40 

Choice.  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.60  tl.50 

Fancy.  No.  2V>,  Y.  C .  tl.70 

Ehctra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails....  _ _ 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 


Peeled.  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  *4.25 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  2.26  tl.80 

Slic^,  Standard,  No.  2^........ _ _  ........  *1.70 

Sliced,  Extra.  No.  2 . .  tl.60 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 .  tl-46 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . . . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  7.00  *5.25 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . ., .  . . . . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Warter,  No.  2 . ~_ 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  ........  — 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 .  ....._ 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . .  . 

Extra.  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . . . . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy.  No.  2V^ .  2.35  *2.50 

No.  10s  .  8.00  *8.50 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

16  oz..  Factory . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory...™ . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory . 

LOBSTER* 


Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz..™ .  6.00 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz . . .  *2.90 

^-Ib.  cases,  1  doz . 1.70 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . . . 

6  oz . .  1.10  *1.10 

8  oz . 

10  oz .  *2.10 

Selects,  6  oz. . .  . . 

SALMON§ 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall  No.  1 .  1.67'/atl-60 

Flat,  No.  V2 .  *2.25 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . «..» 

Flat.  No.  1 .  *1.50 

Flat,  No.  U. .  1.17Vj*1.00 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.10  *1.00 

Pink,  Flat,  No.  Vj . 80  *.75 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  3.10  *2.85 

Flat,  No.  Ms .  1.85  *1.65 

Chums,  Tall  .  1.00  *.90 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . . .  1.22^^ . 

SHRIMP§ 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.10  . 

Wet.  No.  1.  Large . . .  1.10  1.10 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless .  2.60  *2.90 

%  Oil,  keys .  2.90  *8.26 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  *3.60 

%  Oil.  Carton..™ . 3.26  *8.60 

%  Mustard,  keyless .  2.60  *2.90 

%  Mustard,  keyless .  2.36  *2.60 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  24's .  1.60  ™™.... 

TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  case 

White,  %s  . 7.80  _ 

White.  Is  _  18.66 _ 

Blue  Fin,  i/(js .  4.86  . . 

Blue  Fin,  Is............™...™™..™....™™™™-™™..  ™™.™.  ™™ — 

Striped,  %s  .  3.66  ™™™™ 

Striped,  i^s  . 6.00  _..™™ 

.  Striped,  Is  . 8.85  . 

Yellow,  ^s.  Fancy™™... . — ™ —  4.66  — ™- 

Yellows,  ’^s,  Fancy .  7.30  . 

Yellow,  Is  .  13.66  . . . 
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PIMIEXO 

Powdered 


This  sweet  red  spice  oF  exceptional 
purity,  improves  appearance  and  flavor, 
and  increases  the  consistency  of  tomato 
products. 

For  brilliant,  fine  flavored  Catsup,  To¬ 
mato  Sauce  for  Porh  and  Beans,  Spag- 
hetti,  French  Dressing,  etc. 

“An  American  Product”  Grown  by 
farmers  of  USA 


CHILI 


/ 


Price  at  lowest  Point. 
Arrange  for  needs  Now. 


PRODUCTS  CORPORATION,  LTD. 


1841-43  E.  50th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
160  E.  Illinois  St.,  Chicago 


Plain. 

Varnished, 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  Doeller 

CO. 

BALTlMORE,MD. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You'll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


HER  MONEYS  WORTH 

Lady  Boarder — I  want  to  make  a  complaint.  Last 
night  two  rats  had  a  fight  in  my  room. 

Landlady — Well,  what  are  you  grouching  about? 
Did  you  expect  a  bullfight  for  $2  a  week? 

SURPRISE 

‘‘Where  are  you  going,  mamma?” 

‘‘To  a  surprise  party,  dear.” 

“Can’t  I  go,  too,  and  Archie  and  Edna?” 

“No  dear,  you  weren’t  invited.” 

“Well,  don’t  you  think  they’d  be  lots  more  s’prised 
if  you  took  us?” 

GIVE  ’IM  TIME 

London  Waiter — Did  you  say  ’am  and  heggs,  sir? 

American — No,  I  haven’t  been  over  here  long  enough 
for  that  yet. 

MISTAKE 

Visitor — Can  you  tell  me  if  Bill  Jones  is  up  in  his 
room? 

Frosh — Sorry,  there’s  nobody  home  in  the  top  story. 

Visitor — Oh,  excuse  me.  I’ll  ask  someone  else. 

A  traveling  man  one  night  found  himself  obliged  to 
remain  in  a  small  town  on  account  of  a  washout  on  the 
railroad  caused  by  the  heavy  rain,  which  was  still 
coming  down  in  torrents.  At  supper  he  turned  to  the 
waitress  with. 

“This  certainly  looks  like  the  fiood.” 

“The  what?” 

“The  flood.  You’ve  read  about  the  Flood  and  the 
Ark  landing  on  Mount  Ararat,  surely.” 

“Gee,  mister,”  she  returned.  “I  ain’t  seen  a  paper 
for  three  days.” 

“What’s  happened,  George?”  she  asked  her  husband, 
who  had  got  out  of  the  car  to  investigate  the  precise 
nature  of  the  trouble. 

“Puncture,”  he  said  briefly. 

“You  ought  to  have  been  on  the  lookout  for  this,” 
was  the  helpful  remark.  “You  remember  the  guide 
warned  you  there  was  a  fork  in  the  road.” 

“Say,  did  you  hear  Brother  Thor  has  a  job  traveling 
next  summer?” 

“No.  Is  that  right?” 

“Yeah.  He’s  going  to  collect  tickets  on  a  merry- 
go-round.” 


Gibbs:  “My  wife  always  has  the  last  word.” 
Gabbs:  “You’re  lucky.  Mine  never  gets  to  it.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTEK.  for  Chain  DeTieeo. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  ParinB  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
Asparagus  Machinery. 


BASKETS,  Picking. 

The  Swings  Company,  Ridgely,  Md. 


bean  snipper.  Green  String. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayara  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 


BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 


BLANCHERS.  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayara  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Cratea. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Meby. 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 


BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 


CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  Ci^. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Hsskin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Motal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridgs,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work; 

see  Pulp  Mchy. ;  for  bottling ;  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

CATSUP  SPICE  (Powdered  Pimiexo). 

Chili  Products  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Chutes,  Graviety,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayara  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery,  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Cannere. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

COOKERS.  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS.  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Mornu.  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Com  Cooker 
Fillers. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayan  Machine  Co..  Salem.  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 
Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 
Corrugated  Fibre  Shipping  Cases. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 


CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Cora  Cutters  . 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 
Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 


CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K,  Robins  A  Co,,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cana,  Capa.  Etc.). 

American  Can  (3o.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencm- 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam,  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 


EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  HI. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic-' 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 


FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salen^  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
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FINISHING  MACHINES,  CaUup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  LanKsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
SpraKue*£>eils  Corp.,  Hoopesion,  111. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinerj'  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 


GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

SprarKue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment, 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 


INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Bprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  t’.orp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 


KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimoro. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J, 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  (^ang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Fitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  India-napolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Ipc.,  Baltimore. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  S^lem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Barsketa. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers*  Mchy. 

SEEIDS,  Canners’,  AH  Varieties. 


Marking  Pots  and  Brushes.  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Pipe,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co,,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Stampers  and  Markers. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettlee. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


nui-iivOi 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
E.  J.  Judge.  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery, 


TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 


S’  Co.,  Indianapolis, 

A,  K,  Robins  &  Co,,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


Ind. 


TANKS,  IVoodcn. 


S’  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
A,  K.  Kobins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


Ind. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayara  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

S’  .^n.Ksenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Lanpenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K,  Robins  &  Co,,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn, 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 


LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Ilmpson  &  D'oeller  Co,,  Baltimore. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Packera’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

PASTE.  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Kuaers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Coaa, 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co..  Chicago. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co..  Chicago,  Ill. 

SETVES  AND  SCRl^lNS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  In^  Baltimore. 

SPICES,  for  Pickles  (Pimiexo). 

Chili  Products  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal, 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sorters,  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K,  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS.  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS.  Fruit.  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Hoopeston.  Ill. 
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OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURER^  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY 600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 
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"Stronger  Cans  . . .  better  Can  construttion  . . . 
dependable  closing  machines  . . .  exceptionally 
good  service  . . .  Cons  always  when  needed!" 
That's  what  our  customers  say. 

These  comments  come  from  customers  of  long 
standing.  Count  the  years  ...  and  note  the 
volume  used. 

You  can  command  the  same  type  of  supply 
and  service  today  .  . .  from  Baltimore,  Hamilton, 
Ohio  and  Chicago  • 


